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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
BRASS ENSEMBLE 


MEN WHO HAVE MASTERED BRASS 
USE HOLTON INSTRUMENT 


To blend as one voice, whether whis- 
pearances, the Chicago Symphony pering pianissimo or shouting fortis- 
Brass Ensemble features concerts and simo ... to stand out true and 
brilliant in a solo passage ... to re- 


‘The Chicago Symphony Brass Ensem- In conjunction with many of its ap- 

ble is a team of musicians who are i 

among the most accomplished artists 
clinic demonstrations, in collaboration 





you will find in America today. Their 
distinctive achievements in this most 
exacting field of music have drawn 
nation-wide attention and apprecia- 


with music departments of many 
schools and colleges. The clinic con- 
sists of informal sessions on problems 
of instruction and personal advice. 


quire unfaltering mechanical response 
and ease of blowing . . . these are 
some of the demands made of the in- 
struments used by men of this caliber, 





tion. 


All the men of the Chicago Symphony 
Brass Ensemble use Holton instru- 
ments. See Holton Instruments at 
your dealer’s. 


Left to right: Hugh Alan Cowden, French horn, Frank 
Crisafulli, trombone, Adolph S. Herseth, trumpet, Renold 
Schilke, trumpet, Arnold Jacobs, tuba. 


Write for further information on the activities 
of the Chicago Symphony Brass Ensemble. 







Frank HOLTON & Co. 
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"4 The Mouthpiece 
YOU Can Play 







Now, for the first, a custom-built 
mouthpiece adapted for all players— 
Beechler mouthpieces offer the quality 
demanded by the professional musician, 
and yet can be used with equal ease of 


control by the student. This Beechler Rubber 


Dealers: This ad will bring requests 


mouthpiece, with its fine symphonic tone, 
in your city. Write for information 


is designed for you to play with perfect ease. about franchise availability. 


ELMER BEECHLER * Box 15 « Encino, Calif. 
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THEY PLAY BETTER ! 
THEY LAST LONGER ! 
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HROUGH the Music Performance Trust 

Fund of the Recording Industry approxi- 

mately $100,000 was spent during the year 
1952 to underwrite performances by over 8,000 
musicians at 156 Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. However, the value of this program is 
not measured in money and men but in the 
tangible and intangible benefits received by the 
thousands of patients who enjoyed these per- 
formances. 

To attest to the success of this program, 
attendance by patients at performances secured 
through the Music Performance Trust Fund was 
prescribed by many of the medical staffs at our 
hospitals. Nevertheless, its success would not 
have been as great as it was had it not been for 
the sincere and close cooperation with our hospi- 
tal staffs on the part of the American Federation 
of Musicians locals, the Trustee for the Fund, 
and the musicians who played these perform- 
ances. 

The Administrative Viewpoint 


In setting up a diversified program of music 
for patients in VA hospitals we are faced with 
the knowledge that the patient is temporarily 
and in some instances permanently displaced 
from his natural environment. One of the ways 
of making the patient’s life more pleasant and 
thus increasing his receptiveness to treatment is 
to bring to him those things which he normally 
would see, hear, and enjoy at home. To accom- 
plish this, many volunteers interested in music 
assist us. However, it has been found extremely 
difficult to recruit volunteer instrumental groups, 
orchestras, and bands to come out to the hospital 
at times when they are most needed. This is 
particularly true on week ends, holidays, and in 
vacation time. Neither is it always possible to 
secure the type of program desired on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis. In addition, there are 
people who prefer not to visit with patients in 
certain psychiatric or tuberculosis wards. Still, 
the problem of securing music performances for 
patients in our hospitals had to be solved. This, 
as you know, was accomplished through the 
Recording and Transcription Fund and now is 
done through the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. 

The effectiveness of the Music Performance 
Trust Fund is illustrated by the following ex- 
cerpt from a report from VA Hospital, Knox- 
ville, lowa, which was able in 1952 to schedule 
performances “on many of the legal holidays 
when other live entertainment programs are 
particularly difficult to obtain.” Similarly, the 
VA Center, Dayton, Ohio, was most appreciative 
of this cooperation in that performers secured 
through the Music Performance Trust Fund 
played for patients on the tuberculosis wards 
where other performers do not want to appear. 


Music Comes to Disabled Veterans 


By LENARD QUINTO, Chief of Music 
Recreation Service, Special Services 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Because moneys were allocated to .geographical 
areas well in advance, our hospitals were able 
to set up schedules for performances well in 
advance. This proved particularly advantageous 
at VA Hospital, Phoenix, Arizona, where the 
programs were scheduled six months in advance. 
These hospitals are but a few that appreciated so 
greatly the facility and surety with which these 
programs were arranged. 


The Therapeutic Viewpoint 


Regardless of the ease with which these pro- 
grams could be planned, they would not have 
been as valuable as they were if they had not 
met the needs of the patients as requested by 
their physicians. “Perhaps the most outstanding 
and most appreciated feature of these programs, 
aside from the exceptional music talent, is the 
desire of each musician to play just the song 
each patient wants to hear . . . features of this 
nature tend to make the patient more receptive 
to medical treatment,” is the manner in which 
VA Hospital, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, ex- 
pressed its viewpoint of these programs. The 
VA Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesota, reported 
that the doctors and nurses, upon seeing the 
results of Music Performance Trust Fund per- 
formances for acutely disturbed patients, re- 
quested that they be continued throughout the 
year. Speaking of the reaction of the patients 
to performances of this type, the VA Hospital, 
Houston, Texas, noted that . . . “the patient’s 
face lights up as he hears the strains of some 
well-known song or . . . some favorite number 
he has requested. It is gratifying to the doctors 
to note the awakening of interest in some lethar- 
gic patient whose lack of interest has been a 
source of concern.” 


Types of Programs 


Through the keen interest on the part of all 
concerned, many different types of performances 
were made available to the hospital patient. One 
of the better-known types of programs for which 
the Music Performance Trust Fund musicians 
played was the regularly scheduled dances such 
as those conducted at VA Hospital, Roseberg, 
Oregon, or at VA Center, Bath, New York, 
where dances “. . . developed into a community- 
like activity that is most desirable for men living 
within the domiciliary area.” According to the 
VA Center, Bay Pines, Florida, “It is interesting 
to watch the biind patients, as they enter the 
auditorium for a dance, start tapping their feet 
and nodding their heads in approval of the 


good music being played by orchestras secured 
through this Fund.” While many of the or. 
chestras played for Saint Valentine’s Day and 
Saint Patrick’s Day dances, other dance orches- 
tras secured through the Music Performance 
Trust Fund were regularly scheduled through. 
out the year. 

At VA hospitals such as those in Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania; Fargo, North Dakota; Wads. 
worth, Kansas; Erie, Pennsylvania; and Brecks. 
ville, Ohio, the musicians played for patients at 
outdoor carnivals, indoor circuses, or for special- 
day observances such as those held on Memorial 
Day, Christmas, National Hospital Day, or dur- 
ing Music Week. On occasion, appearances of 
musicians at these affairs were arranged through 
the cooperation of the Music Performance Trust 
Fund as part of the programs planned with 
volunteer organizations which assist us in our 
work. 

Sometimes the staff members believe that the 
musicians can best help the patients through 
specially programmed concerts played by either 
bands or orchestras. Several of our hospitals, 
similar to the one at Tomah, Wisconsin, were 
able through the Fund to arrange for a regu- 
larly scheduled summer series of outdoor band 
programs. A summer series meant that the am- 
bulatory patient, as well as the nonambulatory 
patient who could listen from his bedside, was 
able to hear these programs. At the VA Hospi- 
tal,. Bronx, New York, a stellar series of or- 
chestra concerts, under the batons of top con- 
ductors and with outstanding soloists, was given 
during the spring and fall seasons. 

One of the unique types of programs which 
arose as a result of planning programs to meet 
the patient needs was that of performances by 
strolling musicians. This type of program is 
adaptable to either a small hospital such as 
VA Hospital, Oakland, California, or the large 
VA hospital at Montrose, New York. In such 
situations, three or four musicians can play in 
the corridor for all patients to hear or play in a 
private room so that other patients who are not 
as well will not be disturbed. The response 
of the strolling musicians to the patient and the 
reaction of the patient bring about a rapport that 
is hard to meet. Request numbers come thick 
and fast, and the performances are remembered 
long after the musicians have gone. 

The Extras 


Not content with doing a right job in the 
best manner possible, many of these musicians 
made more than a “little extra” contribution. 
In several localities where professional teachers 
were not available to help the men and women 
in VA hospitals with instrumental lessons, musi- 
cians played their scheduled performances as 
arranged through the Music Performance Trust 

(Continued on page eight) 


Members of the A. F. of M. play in Veterans Hospitals across the country. 
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OF VITAL 
CONCERN 


THE LESTER PETRILLO MEMORIAL 
FUND IS A PERMANENT AND 
CONTINUING FUND. ITS EXIS- 
TENCE DEPENDS ENTIRELY UPON 
OUR LOCALS AND MEMBERS. 











NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 


All instrumental acts and members of the American Federation of Musicians 
playing in any place of entertainment must be booked under a Federation con- 
tract as they are under the jurisdiction of the American Federation of Musicians 
only and cannot pay tax or any other assessments or act as a collection agency 
for the American Guild of Variety Artists, either willingly or under coercion. 

Any member who agrees to pay dues or assessments or becomes a collection 
agent for the American Guild of Variety Artists, either willingly or under coercion, 
by his own act will erase himself from any local in which he enjoys membership 
in the American Federation of Musicians, nor will we allow any other person, 
licensed or otherwise, to pay a fee on our members. 

Members are directed to contact the President’s Office, either by mail or 
phone, should they meet with any difficulties with A.G.V.A. 


THE ABOVE RULE IS TO BE STRICTLY ENFORCED BY ALL LOCALS 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, President. 











NE handicap which labor and other civic 

groups have in political education is a 

tendency on the part of their member- 
ships to disband their political committees 
immediately after the election. 

The main purpose of L.L.P.E. in the months 
ahead will be to keep active and militant on 
/a year-round basis all of our local political com- 
mittees and leagues which were so effective in 
the 1952 campaign. 

A recent survey which we conducted showed 
an encouraging interest and determination on 


sthe part of our local leaders to keep their politi- 


cal education programs in continuous operation. 
Such an encouraging attitude is certainly 
warranted, according to the findings of the first 


iscientific survey of how people voted in 1952, 


conducted by the University of Michigan Sur- 


ivey Research Center. 
ing 


This survey showed that “white collar work- 


bers, who had split evenly in 1948, went for 
| Eisenhower by a five to three majority. Farmers 


also swung heavily into the Republican column.” 
But the survey showed that, even though Steven- 
son’s lead among working people was less than 
Trumen’s in 1948, “Labor union members and 


iblue collar workers stayed in the Democratic 


column in 1952.” 


Cause For Congratulation 


It was very gratifying to me, and I know to 
all the state and local L.L.P.E. officers through- 
out the country, that the general presidents and 
the A. F. of L. officers who make up the 
League’s Administrative Committee, have taken 
such a forthright and strong stand for increas- 
ing our political efforts immediately. 

It is not just in the specific. recommendations 
adopted at the mid-winter meeting in February 
but in the attitude which was unanimously ex- 
pressed. The power of our movement lies in 
our National and International unions. The 
success of our political efforts in each state and 
locality depends upon the support and encour- 
agement of our National Union officers. Not 
only was the support there, but I think we have 
all determined to take a more realistic attitude 
towards our role in politics. In 1948 we were 
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By JAMES L. McDEVITT, Director, 


Labor’s League for Political Education. 


too lucky for our own good. It seemed too 
easy. We were disappointed in the 1950 set- 
back when a second look showed that it was 
a good off-year election. This time we looked 
at the results in historical perspective and real- 
ized that somebody cast those twenty-seven 
million votes for Stevenson and that the eight 
million A. F. of L. members did their share. 
We realized that the failure of the Congres- 
sional elections to follow the Eisenhower trend 
was in a large measure due to our political 
education efforts over the last three elections. 


Looking at the Facts 


Not only have the League’s national leaders 
come to realize these things but they have ex- 
pressed the realistic belief that so long as we, 
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Prepare for 1954 ! 


and the candidates we support, continue to 
champion the welfare of the ordinary citizen, 
we can expect powerfully financed and vicious 
opposition. We can not expect to win every 
time. But, win or lose, we no longer have any 
choice about remaining in politics any more 
than a man in ten feet of water has a choice 
of swimming or not. We swim or we drown. 
Politicians are realists from a hard school. They 
know it is best to appease strong opposition. It 
is only safe to kick those who won’t or can 
not fight back. 


That is why many in Washington hold the 
opinion that the reactionaries will wait to see 
what happens in the 1954 elections before 
launching an all-out attack on labor. The 
L.L.P.E. leaders recognize this. That is why 
they have called for stepping up our operations 
immediately. 


A Matter of Money 


So that we will have sufficient funds for the 
early primaries in 1954, a campaign for volun- 
tary contributions of $1.00 per member is being 
launched this year. One half of all contribu- 
tions will be sent back automatically to the state 
of origin. The other half will be sent into the 
hot spots where the need is greatest in 1954. 


As part of our program to give greater assis- 
tance to our local leagues we are establishing a 
permanent Women’s Division with a full-time 
director to help enlist the A. F. of L. wives, 
mothers and daughters as campaign workers in 
our local leagues. 


These are the first steps in what we are deter- 
mined will be a completely integrated political 
education program from the precinct level on 
up before the next election. 


Old-line politicians have seen labor political 
committees come and go before. I want to 
assure our friends and acquaint our foes in poli- 
tics with the fact that, contrary to the opinion 
of the old-line politicians about labor in the 
political field, this time the A. F. of L. intends 
to retain our league as a permanent institution. 
We have no choice. All of our past trade union 
gains depend upon it. 


7 ’ . 








A Lot of D.C. Music is Given for Free 


LOT more music is heard in and around 

Washington than people pay tickets to 
hear. 

Incidentally, did you know that more money 
was spent last year in this country for concert 
and opera tickets than tor baseball seats? 

This free music that comes to Washington 
comes from many sources, Our two large regu- 
lar free concert series are those at the National 
and Phillips Galleries, generally paid for out of 
funds allotted for music in those art centers. 

But a great many people, young and old, 
hear music both live and on the air as the re- 
sult of the administration of the trustee of the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the Record- 
ing Industry. 

The money thus taken in is allotted on a 
percentage basis to areas throughout the country. 

Washington's Local 161 is headed by Paul J. 
Schwarz who for the past eleven years has 
shown remarkable skill and ingenuity not only 
in meeting the regular procession of problems 
facing every union leader these days, but in 
bringing up new ideas for the good of Wash- 
ington musicians, and, as a concomitant of that 
program, for the good of Washington music 
lovers, too, 


By PAUL HUME 


No one in the musicians’ union would deny 
the technological progress of past decades. And 
life is no simpler today with the changes 
wrought by the firm establishment of long- 
playing recordings. These records have been 
manufactured at such a rate that in the five 
years since their introduction by Columbia Rec- 
ords, more music has been recorded than all 
the music placed on wax in the first fitty years 
of the record industry. 

Fewer musicians are needed to record the 
repertoire, even in its greatly expanded form 
with the latest developments. These and simi 
lar advances make it imperative for leaders 
among musicians to develop new ways of keep- 
ing their men in regular work. 

With the funds available to Local 161, 
Schwarz, with the support of his board, has 
offered an array of music that has both em- 
ployed his men and brought music to new audi- 
ences. Among the concerts and activities car- 
ried on with an average of between $12,000 and 
$15,000 a year allotted Washington’s local, 
Schwarz has sparked or aided such events as 
these: 


Orchestral programs at American and Catho- 
lic Universities and the Corcoran and National 
Galleries. And he has encouraged the wider 
audience possible with radio by permitting these 
concerts to be broadcast. The work of the Trust 
Fund thus goes with the music into thousands 
of homes it might otherwise never reach. 

Public schools in the area have had demon- 
strations of orchestral instruments by protes- 
sional players giving the younger set a chance 
to see close up how it’s all done. And of course 
there have been programs of differing kinds in 
welfare institutions, hospitals and homes so that 
those who cannot go to concerts may have the 
pleasure of hearing music in their own sur- 
roundings. 

Now Schwarz has come up with a plan to 
be presented soon in full for a large scale Amer- 
ican Folk Festival to be given on the steps of 
the Capitol, with square dancing on the plaza, 
the public invited without charge, all the music 
to be provided by the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. 

As a native Washingtonian, Schwarz is keep- 
ing the musical interests of his city and his 
musicians at a high level of activity. 

Reprinted by permission of The Washington 
Post. Copyright, 1953. 








Praise of Music 
From the White House 


It is gratifying to realize that the occupants of 
the White House in the present administration 
as in the past are sympathetic to music. 

Those who participated in the nation-wide 
observance of Music Week, May 3rd through 
10th, had the satisfaction of knowing that 
congratulations for the success of the project 
came directly from the White House. T. E. 
Rivers, Secretary of the National and Inter- 
American Music Week Committee, received the 
following letter just prior to the observance: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rivers: 


It gives me much pleasure to extend con- 
gratulations on the thirtieth annual observance 
of National and Inter-American Music Week. 

I am heartily in accord with your aim to 
promote wider enjoyment of music and greater 
participation, especially among young people, 
in the art of music making. It is good to know, 
too, that you are recommending this year special 
opportunities in music for servicemen, and that 
you are cooperating with the Department ot 
Defense toward this end. I hope many civilian 
groups will cooperate in these projects. 

Please convey my best wishes to all who con- 
tribute to the success of the 1953 observance. 


Sincerely, 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Music for Veterans 


(Continued from page six) 


Fund and then volunteered their time to give 
the patient instrumental lessons. This type of 
contribution, so ably started through Local 73, 
Minneapolis, for veteran patients in that city 
and Local 2, St. Louis, for our hospital at 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, was an example 
to many other musicians to contribute their 
services in the same manner. 

Other A. F. of M, locals, limited by the 
funds available in their areas through the Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the Recording 
Industry, and realizing the great good that 
could be done by performances at VA hospitals, 
enlisted the aid of other A. F. of M. locals to 





Betty Clifford’s Combo playing in the tubercu- 
losis wards, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Houston, Texas. 


help with fulfilling a local hospital need. For 
instance, at the VA Hospital, Lyons, New 
Jersey, where there are over 2,000 patients, the 
A. F. of M. Locals at Elizabeth, Paterson, 
Perth Amboy, Jersey City, Dover, and Plain- 
held, New Jersey, and Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
all helped in meeting the patients’ needs. 

Patient shows and special entertainments at 
VA Hospital, Fort Wayne, Indiana, among 
other hospitals, would not have been possible 
without aid from this Fund and Local 58. At 
VA_ Hospital, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
several instrumentalists came to the hospital to 
play with the patient orchestra and band. The 
incentive on the part of patient musicians to 
play with professional musicians is immense. 
The intangible benefits of such comradeship are 
hard to measure immediately. However, after 
the departure of the professional musician, these 
benefits are evident in the attitude of the pa 
tient toward his music interests, prowess, and 
self-esteem, as well as his attitude toward fellow 
patient musicians, other patients in the hospital. 
and the hospital staff. 

Whether it be the stirring beat of a well-known 
march, the music of Victor Herbert, or hillbilly 
music, played in the auditorium, in a psychiatric 
ward, or outside by a full orchestra, some stroll- 
ing musicians, or a hot jazz band, the Veterans 
Administration looks with pride at the 1952 
record of performances made available through 
the Music Performance Trust Fund. To the 
Trustee for the Music Performance Trust Fund, 
everyone concerned in the A. F. of M. locals, 
and the sponsoring organizations, all of whom 
assisted in planning this program of helpfulness 
and meaningfulness for patients in our hospitals, 
the Veterans Administration and the patients 
in our hospitals owe a sincere debt of gratitude. 
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Joseph Levine, Musical Director, 
Ballet Theatre. 


Cincinnati Harvest 


HE first exciting experience on the evening 

of April 11th, when we attended the Ballet 

Theater performance at the time-hallowed 
Music Hall in Cincinnati, was the sight of some 
eighty-odd orchestra men filling the space made 
by the removal of three rows of seats at the 
front- of the main auditorium. Ninety or so 
men playing for a performance of ballet! (We 
learned that other cities, too, such as Los 
Angeles, Washington, D. C., and Denver, in- 
clude Ballet Theatre in their regular symphonic 
season.) The conductor of this augmented or- 
chestra—he is also “musical director” of the 
Ballet Theatre—is Joseph Levine. An excellent 
orchestra of twenty men accompanies the com- 
pany on its tour, these augmented usually by six 
or so localities in each city visited. 

The second thrill of that evening of April 11th 
was the virtuosity of the dancers—their esprit 
de corps, their interpretative flair. 

The third was the fact brought home of the 
American background of this whole company. 
The second ballet of the evening, Harvest Ac- 
cording, was created by the American dancer, 
Agnes DeMille. The music, based largely on 
old American hymn tunes and singing games, 
was by the American composer, Virgil Thomp- 
son. The leading dancers—Joan Vickers (the 
Girl), Gemze De Lappe (the Mother), Ruth 
Ann Koesun (the Child), Jack Beaber (the 
Boy), Jenny Workman (the Child, grown-up), 
Kelly Brown (the young man), were all of 
American birth and training. Musical Director 
Joseph Levine is also American born and bred, 
as are practically all the twenty members of the 
traveling orchestra. (Frank Gittelson, the con- 
cert master, showed himself to be outstanding 
in his solo passages.) Lucia Chase and Oliver 
Smith, co-directors of the company, are Amer- 
ican. Even the title of the ballet, Harvest 
According, comes from the lines of our Amer- 
ican poet, Walt Whitman: 

Life, life is the tillage 
And death the harvest according. 

The other dances of the evening were pre- 

sented with equal authenticity. Graduation 
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Speaking of Music 


Ball (music by Johann Strauss, arranged by 
Antal Dorati, choreography by David Lichine) 
was given with such spirit as to make it hence- 
forth echo in our minds against the homey 
walls of the Cincinnati Music Hall rather than 
through Viennese beer gardens. One reason 
for our absorption was the unusual skill por- 
trayed by Conductor Levine in translating the 
movements of the dancers into audibility, giving 
(via the orchestra) voice to those voiceless 
artists on the stage. 

Since the summer of 1940, when it first set 
out from New York to appear at Robin Hood 
Dell in Philadelphia, Ballet Theatre has brought 
the ballet to 181 cities in the United States and 
Canada, and to twenty-seven cities and twelve 
countries in Europe and Latin America. It 
has performed in opera houses, high school 
auditoriums, outdoor stadiums, movie houses, 
army camps, hospitals and, most recently, on 
the flight deck of the aircraft carrier, U. S. S. 
Oriskany. During its 1952-53 tour it gave 
from September to May two hundred perform- 
ances in almost a hundred cities. Thus it was 
natural that the response of the Cincinnati audi- 
ence had the extra quiver of pride reserved for 
sons and daughters who have made good. 

—M. R. L. 


Milhaud in Los Angeles 


N April 7th the Los Angeles Chamber 

Symphony presented, with Darius Milhaud 

as guest conductor, a program of delight- 
ful Gallicisms by LaLande, Rameau and M. 
Milhaud himself. 

The LaLande works, six Sinfonies pour le 
Souper du Roi, composed for the chamber or- 
chestra of Louis XIV, was true table music, full 
of charm and well-conceived for the instru- 
ments. If such works appear a bit monotonous 
when presented by the half-dozen, one should 
remember that Louis and his court listened, 
probably, to only one in an evening. 

Milhaud presented Concertinos of Three 
Seasons: Spring, Summer and Autumn, each 
written for a different solo instrument against 
a separate background of instruments. In the 
“Spring” Concerto, Eudice Shapiro was violin 
soloist, playing with her usual incisive brilliance. 
In “Summer,” Germaine Provost was viola solo- 
ist against a polytonal background of nine in- 
struments. In “Autumn” a competent young 
duo-piano team, Leah and Shirley Effenbach, 
played with an accompaniment of eight instru- 


—P. A. 


ments. 


Stormy Weather 


STORMY night and a packed house are 
A not a usual combination. But that is the 
combination we encountered when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra played April 13th as 
part of the Newark (New Jersey) Griffith 
Music Foundation Series. Moreover, the storms 
weathered in coming were forgotten in the ele- 
mental display proffered, music-wise, inside the 
auditorium. 
Berlioz’ Roman Carnival was tempestuous 
and gay; the Tchaikovsky Pathetique, dark and 





A moving scene from the Huntington pro- 
duction of “Amahl and the Night Visitors” 
—a project engaged in by citizens of that 
West Virginia town. (See “Citizens’ Proj- 
ect” on page fifteen.) 


deep. After intermission Copland’s Quiet City 
treated the audience to stark tones sans the veil- 
ing in which those romantics Berlioz and Tchai- 
kovsky swathe their works. One noted how 
little harmonizing, how little merging there was 
here and the refreshing effect of such incisive- 
ness. 

After this cooling interlude the shimmer of 
the Strauss Der Rosenkavalier Suite was the 
more spectacular. Ormandy, moreover, con- 
ducted it with tremendous verve. No wonder 
an insistent audience actually did win an encore 
—a Johann Strauss waltz, as light, as trifling, 
as easy to listen to as Spring breezes. 

When we went outside again the rain had 


ceased. —S. R. H. 


Schnabel Memorial 


O HEAR artists such as performed at Town 

Hall in New York on April 20th playing 

trios, quartets and quintets of the masters 
is to realize that chamber music is not a lessen- 
ing of virtuosity but rather a widening of its 
scope. The finesse displayed by these instru- 
mentalists—phrases bandied about, passages de- 
veloped in breathless interplay, split seconds of 
individual flight, concerted surge toward cli- 
maxes—these were the not inconsiderable offer- 
ings of the Albeneri Trio and the Budapest 
String Quartet, the latter augmented for the 
evening by pianist Clifford Curzon. Via such 
interpretative media, the widely divergent styles 
of Beethoven, Schnabel, Mozart and Dvorak 
were revealed in their essential qualities. 

This concert was presented under the auspices 
of the Artur Schnabel Memorial Committee 
founded in December, 1951, by a group of 
friends and colleagues of that pianist and com- 
poser. The work of this committee is concen- 
trated on the performance of Schnabel’s music, 
and the publication of an authentic account of 
his life and work. A long-range aim is the 
establishment of an annual award for young 
artists who most nearly approximate his stand- 
ards in performance and artistic purpose. 


—H. E. S. 
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Miles City Elementary School Band, 
Lyle Babcock, Director. 


only 3.7 per square mile as compared with 

41.3 for the rest of the nation, one cannot 
expect professional symphony orchestras to 
sprout up in every town, nor dance bands in 
every eating place along the endless roads wind- 
ing across the prairies or fringing the mountains 
of the State. However, orchestras Montana does 
have, in all varieties from symphonic to swing. 
Ranchmen in the most isolated portions of the 
State think nothing of a hundred-mile ride to 
a dance of a Saturday night. Helena, Butte, 
Billings, Great Falls and other towns boast 
groups verging on symphonic calibre. Missoula, 
the seat of the State University, takes proper 
pride in its School of Music, replete with bands, 
orchestras and choruses. 

All schools in Montana have, as a rule, active 
music departments. School bands and school 
orchestras are excellent units, capable of playing 
much of the regular symphonic and band litera- 
ture. Periodically they come together in great 
massed festivals, county and State-wide, to be 
graded and compete for prizes. 

The Montana State University’s School of 
Music, founded more than twenty-five years ago, 
is fully accredited by the National Association 
of Schools of Music. This University (its Dean 


I A State where the population numbers 
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Great Falis Elks German Band 


is Luther A. Richman) has recently acquired 
a new School of Music building, at the dedica- 
tion of which in the current month (May) two 
new works by native Montana composers, Lown- 
des Maury and Dr. Herbert R. Inch, are being 
presented. A cantata composed for the occasion 
by Mr. Maury will be the featured attraction. 
A Choral Setting from the Psalms by Dr. Inch 
will be played for the dedication service. Both 





Billings 


Mr. Maury and Dr. Inch are alumni of Mon- 
tana State University’s School of Music. 

The new structure has been made to fit exact- 
ly the needs of a music school. Solid windows 
of glass blocks were used for the front of the 
building, to provide adequate natural light. 


Lest all this talk about schools, their new 
buildings and their premieres, present a picture 
of music in Montana with some colors obscured, 
we hastily add that the loneliness of the great 
open spaces in this State, the grimness of the 
miners’ existence, the long cold winters and the 
arid climate in parts of the territory, all tend 
toward making the inhabitants seek music 
largely as something to have fun with. “Ger- 





Music Makers 


Hotel of Glasgow. The Three Keyboards—a 
“household phrase” in Montana—have been at 
the Montana Club for three years, and have 
been working together as a threesome since 
1936. The Rhythm Rangers of Helena have 
been organized for five years. The eight-year. 
old Don Williams Orchestra appears at school 
proms and tours neighboring towns regularly, 

The concert band tradition is strong in a 
State where out-of-door events—Winter Sports 
Carnival in Onaconda, Croatian Celebration at 
Butte, Music Festival at Havre, Norwegian In- 
dependence Day in Sheridan County, Interscho- 
lastic Meets in Missoula, Miners’ Union Day in 
Butte, Rodeo in Hardin, Cherry Regatta in Pol- 


Helena Symphonette, George E. Freiburghaus, Director. 


man” bands, in which slap-stick and grotesque- 
ries form a large part of the entertainment 
—such as the Elks Clown Band of Helena (at 
their first appearance in 1947 they wore “long 
undies and wigs”), the Great Falls Elks Ger- 
man Band, and the German Band of Livingston 
—are numerous. The Great Falls B. P. O. Elks 
Drum and Bugle Corps on occasion parade in 
ballet skirts and women’s evening clothes for 
the laugh of it. Their costumes include West- 
ern, Clown, Indian, Cadet, Girl, Kid, Spanish 
and “Screwball.” Such “entertainment bands” 
are in great demand wherever oil booms, mine 
workouts or just plain business is in progress. 

Many of the smaller dance units have been 
many years in existence, many years even in 
one location. A four-piece combination—Louis 
C. Mertzig, trumpet and violin; Ernest Landre- 
ville, saxophone; Joe Sovereign, drum, and Jack 
Estes, organ—have been at “Carmels,” in Ana- 
conda for twelve years. The Sim Northup Trio 
is in its third year at the Legion Club in down- 
town Glasgow. The Rhythm Aces are in their 
second year at the Rose Room of the Shannon 


son, North Mountain Fair in Great Falls, Mid- 
land Empire Fair and Rodeo in Billings, West- 
ern Montana Fair in Missoula, Montana Cham- 
pionship Regatta in Georgetown Lake, Eastern 
Montana Fair in Miles City, and the Mexican 
Fiesta in Billings—form so important a part of 
the year’s schedule. One of the oldest bands 
in the country, the Butte Mine Band—it was 
organized in 1887 by the late Sam H. Treloar 
(who directed it for sixty years) and has con- 
tinued with regular yearly concerts up to the 
present time—has been throughout the sixty six 
years of its existence an all-union band. Since 
it was one of the first industrial bands organ- 
ized in the country—it has always been drawn 
from workers in the copper mines of Butte—it 
has been pointed out as an example for indus- 
trial bands. It presents a series of free public 
concerts each summer besides other engage- 
ments, these jointly by the city and, during the 
past few years, by the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. The band’s 
present director is Albert Kreitinger, secretary 
of Local 241. 


Symphony Orchestra, Robert L. Staffanson, Conductor. 
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in Montana 


The Montana State Band, also centered in 
Butte, was organized in 1921 by Martin 
Cesare, its present director. Both this and the 
Butte Mine Band number from thirty to thirty- 
five members and both are made up of members 
of Local 241 of that city. 

Almost entirely city-supported is the Billings 
Municipal Band which was placed on a 
permanent basis in 1923 through the efforts of 
Local 439. The budget set forth each year by 
the band has always been approved by the City 
Council. Throughout its thirty-year history 
its director has been Denis H. O’Brien who, 
incidentally, is also Local 439’s Secretary. 

Another city-financed and all-union band is 





down Central, or the discomfort 

of stiff fingers and lips when a 

chill wind blew and no shelter 

was in sight.” Dennis Rovero, 

“the Swede with the Latin 

name,” is the band’s present con- . 

ductor. Steve Allen, a band member of many 
years’ standing, is its president, and George Mc- 
Govern, its Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Miles City Elks Band is “the only 
steadily functioning adult instrumental group 
of any size in that area.” It presents a series 
of summer concerts in addition to supporting 
many civic and lodge activities. 

Where adult bands flourish, school bands also 
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Great Falls Municipal Band, Dennis Rovero, Director 


the Bozeman Municipal Band, supported by a 
tax levy. It makes a tour of surrounding com- 
munities under the aegis of the Bozeman 
Chamber of Commerce, and, besides regular 
concerts sponsored by the city, gives an annual 
concert paid for by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 

The Great Falls Municipal Band, also spon- 
sored civically, was known as the Black Eagle 
Band when it was organized in 1894 by the 
Anaconda Mining Company. After being 
sponsored by this organization for thirty years, 
it was properly taken over by the city since it 
had become “a musical mainstay for this area.” 
It is called on to appear in connection with 
fairs, festivals, parades, celebrations and similar 
events. Recognizing its importance to the 
community, Local 365 in 1951 donated $1,800 
out of its treasury to buy badly needed uniforms 
for its members. “Its history,” writes one 
enthusiastic citizen of Great Falls, “is replete 
with the laughter of carnivals, the sadness of 
loved members’ departure, the glory of full 
uniform on a sunny day heading the parade 


flourish, both as feeders to and emulators of the 
former groups. This is so much the case in 
Montana that one can confidently predict for 
this State a healthy band development for years 
to come. Among the school bands the State 
is proud to call its own are the Great Falls 
High School Concert and Marching Band, 
directed by Paul Shull; the Billings Senior High 
School Band, directed by Stanley C. Richards 
(vice-president of Local 439); the Hardin High 
School Band (also of Billings); the Montana 
State College Symphonic Band, Edmund P. 
Sedivy, director; the Band of the Anaconda Pub- 
lic High School, directed by H. E. Hamper; 
the Butte High School Band, conducted by 
Henry J. Schiesser; the Park County High 
School Band, of Livingston, directed by Joe 
Clark; the Custer County High School Band 
of Miles City, directed by Ralph J. Hartse; the 
Bobcat Band of Montana State College, directed 
by Edmund P. Sedivy; and the Flathead County 
High School Band of Kalispell. These bands 
which range in membership from sixty to 125 
are indispensables at school functions and re- 


Bozeman Municipal Band 
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lated events. Glowing reports of “gold coats 
and royal blue trousers” (Custer County High 
School Band), of marching formations which 
attract State-wide praise (Butte High School 
Band), of $20,000 worth of band instruments 
and other musical equipment purchased from 
the War Chest Fund (Anaconda Public High 
School Band), of selection as clinic group at 
the Montana Music Educators Conference (Bill- 
ings Senior High School Band), of travels with 
football teams (Bobcat Band of Montana State 
College) help one realize school bands are 
more than concert-givers. They are morale- 
builders and group stimulators. 

Also those healthy and zestful young bands- 
men are stuff for future bands in the State. 
This role is set forth ably by Denis H. O’Brien, 
Secretarv of Local 439, Billings: “The Billings 





Rhythm Aces, Glasgow: (I. to r.) Ciarence 
Whitish, Paul Christensen, and Viola Hill. 


Senior High School Band,” he writes, “has in 
its entire history always enjoyed the whole- 
hearted support of Local 439. During the 
thirty years’ history of the Billing Municipal 
Band there has never once been a controversy, 
dispute or difference of policy opinion between 
the local, the Billings Municipal Band and the 
Billings Senior High School Band. This band 
is composed of ninety-five members. Stanley 
C. Richards, its director, has been elected by 
unanimous ballot as Vice-President of Local 
439 at each annual election of officers now 
for several years past. Here is one item more: 


the Billings Senior High School Band is and 












































German Band, Livingston. 





Montana State Band, Martin Cesare, Director. 


always has been the ‘feeder’ for our Local 439. For, as musicians in the 
school band are developed in proficiency, they sooner or later join both 
the local and the Municipal Band.” 

This emphasis on bands in Montana does not mean that consecutive 
and fruitful development of symphony orchestras is lacking there. Sym- 
phony orchestras of major status, to be sure, are not in evidence—an 
understandable condition, since such units usually imply cities whose 
populations are numbered at least in six figures and Montana’s largest 
city, Butte, has only around 40,000 inhabitants. However, symphonic 
development there certainly is, with particular emphasis on community 
participation. 

The Billings Symphony Orchestra (sixty-five members) was or- 
ganized in 1951 by its present conductor, Robert L. Staffanson, and gives 
five concerts a season, two of them with chorus. Amparo Iturbi, soloist 
at the concert last November, praised the “fine spirit and musicianship” 
of its members. The Easter season was observed this year with a per- 
formance of Brahms’ Requiem, and the closing concert in April included 
a performance of Mozart’s Horn Concerto No. 3 with the orchestra’s first 
horn player, Lloyd Schmidt, as soloist. Each year the Chorus (now on a 
permanent basis) presents with the orchestra Handel’s Messiah for a com- 
parable work. 

The Helena Symphonette (thirty-five members) was organized by 
conductor George E. Freiburghaus in the Fall of 1949. At first the group, 
made up of businessmen, housewives, teachers and a few high school 
students, used the Helena high school music library, but, following a 
concert it presented during the Northwest Music Educators’ Conference 
in Missoula, it was given access to the University of Montana music library. 


| 





The original members of the Butte Mines Band (then called “Boston 
and Montana Band”). This was taken on the steps of the old Siiver 
Bow county courthouse late in the summer of 1888. A year or so before 
the first World War the name of the band was changed to the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company Band. In the early twenties it was again 


changed, this time to the Butte Mines Band. 
12 


This Symphonette meets for weekly rehearsals during eight months of the 
year, and gives three concerts: one in the Fall, one at Christmas (The | 
Messiah ) and one in the Spring. Works by the American composer, Leroy 
Anderson, were presented during the past season. 

Butte boasts a “Civic Concert Orchestra,” which came into being 
“in February, 1952, when a group of eight or ten musicians gathered to- 
gether for rehearsals under the leadership of Mr. Kreitinger. Stimulated 
by this meeting and subsequent rehearsals, the members elected officers and 
expanded their group. The first concert was given March 10th, 1953, 
with others following in April and May. Now with twenty members, 
it is hoped that “it will be a permanent addition to the musical culture 
of Butte and that it may some day boast of symphonic proportions.” The 
orchestra is fortunate in having access to a library of music which was 
donated to Local 241 by the late J. W. Gillette, long-time A. F. of M. 
Studio Representative in Hollywood, and a life and charter member of 
Local 241, as well as its president. 

The Great Falls Kiwanis Symphony Orchestra was organized under 
Articles of Incorporation in the Fall of 1950 and is sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of that city in conjunction with the Adult Education 
Committee of the Public Schools System. It holds an election each year 
for a five-man board from the members who in turn appoint a conductor. 
The sixty musicians rehearse once a week for nine months of the year 
and give one yearly concert. The present conductor is Luther Sander. 
Kalispell sends us word of a symphonic group, “The Flathead Symphonic 
Orchestra,” with a membership of thirty-six. 

The Universities and colleges in the State of Montana, as in other 
States, encourage symphonic activity. Eugene Andrie is the conductor 
of both the Symphony (fifty-one members) and the Symphonette of 
Montana State University (Missoula) which schedules two or more con- 
temporary music concerts a year, as well as one devoted entirely to 
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Miles City Elks Band, Lyle Babcock, Director. 


American composers. Edmund P. Sedivy is director of the fifty-member 
Montana State College Symphony Orchestra in Bozeman. 

If the three B’s of Montana—Butte, Bozeman and Billings, not to say 
Helena, Anaconda and points in between—are meeting places for the three 
B’s of music, Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, there is other music to be 
heard, too—music springing directly from the people, music which still 
partakes of the racial origins of these people. 

The Servian Orthodox Church in Butte has an outstanding choral 
group. In Butte, jigs and reels are staple fare for the Irish orchestras. 
Yugoslav settlements dance to the music of the Kolo. German Lieder 
clubs have periodic “sings” in which the airs of the fatherland get a good 
tryout. Cowboy songs are of course popular the State over. In Scottish 
communities Robert Burns’ birthday is celebrated with bagpipe music, 
dances and impromptu renditions of the poet’s songs. When Mexican 
Independence Day is celebrated by Billings’ beet workers, the scenes of 
their Revolution are reenacted with appropriate musical effects. Harking 
back to early settler days are the reunions held in Oswego (named for 
the New York State town from which many of the settlers came), when 
oldsters wearing the garb of the 1880’s mingle with their offspring three 
generations removed, and in the evening join in with the lively two-steps 
and polkas, played to the sawing of a country fiddler. 

Those earliest settlers of all, the Indians, contribute a goodly part to 
the musical scene even yet. “The blue-jay day” an ancient ceremony still 
observed, takes place on the Camas Prairie in the Spring before the bitter- 
root blooms; all fu!l-bloods participate. For the war dances in July from 
seventy-five to 100 tepees are pitched in a circle around the war dance 
tent. At the Fort Peck Indian Reservation the Assiniboine Indians still 
celebrate the sun dance (June 30th-July 4th) to the rhythm of drums 
and rattlers. 

So music in Montana serves the purpose of relaxation and stimulation 
as well as of cultural development. Montana as a pioneer State still 
pioneers in the Arts as it pioneers in mine working, soil development and 
city building.—H. E. S. 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Eleanor Steber and David Van Vactor, con- 
ductor of the Knoxville Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Steber appeared at the closing concert 
of the orchestra’s eighteenth season on March 
24th, under Mr. Van Vactor’s direction, sing- 
ing Beethoven and Puccini before an audience 
that packed the University of Tennessee Me- 
morial Auditorium. Mr. Van Vactor has just 
concluded his sixth year as music director of 
the Knoxville Symphony, which, since his 
coming, has been able to increase its operating 
budget five times over. 


We report with a 
FLORIDA ENTERPRISE | great deal of cheer 

the presence of a 
full-fledged seventy-five:member symphony or- 
chestra in a town with a population of 52,367. 
The town is Orlando, Florida, and the orchestra 
is conducted by Yves Chardon, who had much 
to do with the founding of the orchestra. In 
the Spring of 1950 he came to the town to lead 
a test concert, the unqualified success of which 
decided music-loving citizenry to found an all- 
professional orchestra. The budget was set at 
$30,000 for the first season, and the bills began 
to mount. A timely lump gift kept intake neck 
to neck with outtake, until a nucleus of deter- 
mined symphony enthusiasts set out to broaden 
the list of contributors, Letter writing and tele- 
phone calls did it. Now the town can boast 
not only Chardon as conductor—he was at one 
time associate conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos—but a 
fully protessional ensemble which plays a three- 
month season, This season’s budget is $104,000. 


Eugene Ormandy has signed 
a new five-year contract with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


CONDUCTORS 


. . Other conductors to renew their contracts 
we: Antal Dorati with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony (through 1955-56); Ezra Rachlin, with 
he Austin Symphony (one year with an option 


for two more); Wolfgang Stresemann, with the 
Toledo Symphony; and Edvard Fendler with 
the Mobile, Alabama .. . Now Harold Newton 
will lead two orchestras. In addition to the 
Kenosha (Wisconsin) Symphony which he al- 
ready leads, he has been engaged to conduct 
the Twin City Symphonic Society of Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph, Michigan . . . Jacques 
Singer, formerly conductor of the Vancouver 
Symphony, has left for Israel where he will 
conduct orchestras in Haifa and Jerusalem dur- 
ing the Spring season. He will feature orches- 
tral transcriptions by the American composer, 
Alfred Akon ... The San Antonio Symphony 
and its conductor Victor Alessandro received a 
standing ovation from one of the season’s larg 
est audiences—5,500—at the closing concert of 
the 1952-53 series at Municipal Auditorium last 
month . . . George Szell will continue as musi- 
cal director and conductor for his eighth con 
secutive season with the Cleveland Orchestra. 


The Brandeis University Festival 
(June 10-14) in Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, will include the Amer- 
ican premiere of Poulenc’s Les Mamelles de 
Tiresias, conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Members of the Boston Symphony will make 
up the orchestra. “The Lemonade Opera Com- 
pany” which has been revived, will stage it, 
and later will repeat the performance in the 
Greenwich Mews Playhouse in New York .. . 
The twenty-second annual Spring Festival of 
the Arts at State Teachers College in Potsdam, 
New York, from May 12th to 17th will include 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah and a 
concert led by Robert Shaw ... The twenty- 
first annual Bach Festival in Berea, Ohio, will 
be presented on May 22nd and 23rd at the 
Baldwin-Wallace College . .. The seventh festi- 
val of contemporary music will be held on May 
8th, 9th and 10th at the University of Louis- 
ville (Kentucky) . . . The Spartanburg Music 
Festival, at Converse College, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, held from April 29th to May 
Ist, consisted of two orchestral concerts and a 
performance of Verdi's Falstaff . . . The sum- 
mer of 1953 will mark the nineteenth Berkshire 
Festival (open-air concerts were inaugurated in 
1934) and the eighth since the Boston Sym- 
phony assumed charge . . . Plans for the seventh 
consecutive year of Ojai Festival performances 
include five outstanding musical programs. Of 
particular interest will be a “theatre piece” by 
Ronald Duncan, with music by Benjamin Brit- 
ten. Lukas Foss and Thor Johnson will be 
festival conductors . . . The Eastman School’s 
twenty-third annual Festival of American Music 


FESTIVALS 





Montreal Women’s Symphony Orchestra (See page 24) 
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took place in Rochester, New York, May 4th 
to May 10th. Among the American composers 
featured were Cowell, Hanson, Hovhanness, 
Mennini, Bergsma, Copland, McDonald, Me. 
notti, Powell and Riegger. First performances 
included works by Lyndol Mitchell, Walter 
Hartley, William Pursell and Ron Nelson . . . 
The Tenth American Music Festival of the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C,, 
is being presented on successive Sunday evenings 
from April 26th through June 7th ... The 
eleventh session of the Berkshire Music Center, 
the summer school of music which the Boston 
Symphony maintains at Tanglewood in connec- 
tion with the Berkshire Festival concerts, will 
have as director Charles Munch and, as assistant 
director, Aaron Copland . .. A total of thirty 
outdoor symphonic concerts, featuring world 
famous soloists and conductors, is the schedule 
of the Lewisohn Stadium Symphony Orchestra 
series this summer in New York. The concerts 
will be presented five nights a week, with Fri- 
days and Sundays held open for any necessary 
postponements due to weather conditions. 
Leonard Bernstein, Pierre Monteux, Thomas 
Schippers, Andre Kostelanetz, and Alexander 
Smallens have already been engaged as con- 
ductors. 


As plans for the 1953 
34 season are being 
made, the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic Society points with pride to the com- 
pletion of two seasons without a deficit. The 
3oard of Directors has set the pattern of the 
1953-54 budget for one-third to be raised by 
season ticket sales and two-thirds by mainte 
nance membership in the Philharmonic Society 

In its March program notes, the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra offered a taste of 1953-54 
offerings. Besides soloists Dorothy Dow, Ru 
dolf Firkusny, Leonard Posner, Edna Phillips, 
Cesare Siepi, Jascha Heifetz, Vladimir Horo 
witz, Leonard Rose, Zino Francescatti and Con 
stance Keene, there will be guest conductors 
Ernest Ansermet and Sixten Eckerberg. 


PAST AND FUTURE 


At the closing concerts of its 
season the New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Samuel 
Antek, performed Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
before audiences of three New Jersey towns 
(Orange, Montclair and Maplewood). The 
Oratorio. Society of New Jersey joined the or 
chestra for these presentations ... As a “just 
before-the-end-of-the-season” concert, the Hono 
lulu Symphony presented a “Serenade to 
Women” with conductor George Barati intro- 
ducing bevies of young ladies who attended in 
costumes of the various races of the Island .. . 
“America’s Composers” program presented 
April 13th by the Eastman School Symphony 
conducted by Howard Hanson included works 
by John Powell, Charles Ives, Arthur Shepherd 
and Randall Thompson . .. At a week of chil- 
dren’s concerts (ten in all) the Cleveland Or- 
chestra presented at various junior and senior 
high schools in the city a group of representa- 
tive American works: Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings; “Prairie Night” and “Celebration 
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Dance” from Copland’s Ballet, Billy the Kid; 
Grifles’ The White Peacock; and _ selections 
from the Indian Suite by MacDowell, the Grand 
Canyon Suite by Grofé and Porgy and Bess by 
Gershwin .. . Laszlo Varga, first cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
appeared as soloist with the orchestra on April 
9 in the Cassado arrangement of the Schubert 


® Cello Concerto in A (“Arpeggione”). 


| CITIZENS’ PROJECT 


A unique experiment 
in opera production 
scored a resounding 


© success in Huntington, West Virginia, recently 


i when the school children of the whole city 


designed the sets, costumes and even the chor- 
eography for a complete opera, Gian-Carlo 
Menoiti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors. This 


® was done not as a stunt, but to carry out the 


purpose of the composer, who specifies that 
“Amahl, a child, is the focal figure of the 


B opera,” and that, therefore, the action, the cos- 


} tuming and the scenery “should be interpreted 


simply and directly in terms of a child's imagi- 
nation.” The whole project was the brainchild 


B of Howard Shanet, young conductor of the 
f Huntington Symphony Orchestra. In its actual 
§ working out, the opera was a community pro- 
B duction in 


every sense of the word. The 


B printed program and the theatre marquee an- 
s nounced: “The people of the city of Hunting- 


f ton present—” 


Hundreds of individuals and 


F dozens of organizations in this civic-minded 
E city of 86,000 population joined forces for the 


LEAGUE TALENT POOL offers 


production of its first opera. The Huntington 
Symphony Association provided the pit or- 
chestra. (See photograph on page 9.) 

A service which 
exchange 
of information 


b between community orchestras playing person- 
Bnel and musicians wishing to locate in the 
f home cities of the orchestras has been opened 
} by the American Symphony Orchestra League, 


P. O. Box 164, Charleston, West Virginia. It 
serves particularly musicians interested in in- 
vestigating possible opportunities in positions 


| combining security employment and modestly 
} paid symphony work. 


Two works by Gardner Read 


| PREMIERES have received premieres in one 





week. Arioso Elegiaca was per- 
formed in Boston on April 8th and Temptation 
of St. Anthony was played the next night in 
Chicago by the Chicago Symphony under Rafael 
Kubelik . . . The Detroit Symphony presented 
to the world Julius Chaje’s Cello Concerto with 
Georges Miquelle as soloist. The composer con- 
ducted . . . The first performance of Harl Mc- 
Donald’s Builders of America took place dur- 
ing the Pennsylvania Collegiate Choral Festival 
in Philadelphia on April 20th . . . Spring at 
Naylon View by Schroth was given its world 
premiere at the April 21st concert of the Tren- 
ton Symphony, conducted by Guglielmo Saba- 
tin’. . . Variations on an Original Theme by 
the Cleveland composer, Arthur Shepherd, was 
presented in premiere on April 9th and 11th, 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by George 
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Szell . . . The late Serge Prokofiev’s new Sym- 
phony No. 7 was given its first performance 
outside Russia by Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at their April 10th con- 
cert in the home city. On April 21st the work 
was repeated in New York City ... R. H. Nel- 
son’s Legend of the Fairy Cross was presented 
by the Fort Lauderdale Symphony under Vasilios 
Priakos, at the closing concert of its season, 
March 31st... Local premiere of Concerto for 
Orchestra by Gofreddo Petrassi was the offer- 
ing of the Minneapolis Symphony in its April 
3rd concert .. . “Night Music” by George Roch- 
berg, winner of the eighth annual George Gersh- 
win Memorial, was the last new work to be 
played this season by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. 


; Blitzstein’s Regina is 
CURTAIN CALLS being given in its entirety 
—for the Broadway pro- 

duction three numbers were cut—during the 
New York City Center Opera’s Spring season 
. . Alfredo Salmaggi’s sixth open-air opera 
season at Randall’s Island Stadium will open 
July 11th with a performance of Verdi’s La 
Traviata. Bizet’s Carmen will follow July 18th 
. . - Boris Goldovsky’s Opera Theatre (New 
England Opera Theatre, Inc.) will perform in 
more than forty cities in a dozen states during 
the coming season, going as far west as Missouri. 
The President will be Mrs. Richard H. Thomp- 
son, and the Vice-President, Richard A. Ehrlich 
. ++ On March 23rd La Boheme was presented 
in concert form by the Tulsa Philharmonic. 
H. Arthur Brown conducted . . . The Metro- 
politan Opera season which ended in March 
totaled 149 performances of twenty-four operas 
in twenty-two weeks. Stravinsky’s Rake’s Prog- 
ress was given its American premiere February 
14th. Currently the opera company is on tour, 
visiting seventeen principal cities of the United 
States and Canada ... The opera school of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto on 
May Ist and 2nd gave the first Canadian per- 
formance of Angelique, a comic one-act opera 
by Jacques Ibert. On the same program was 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley . . . Sigmund 
Romberg’s Blossom Time opened April 27th 
at the Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, New 
Jersey George Antheil’s comic opera, 
Volpone, is scheduled to receive its first New 
York performance July 7th. It is the opening 
work in the 1953 season of the Punch Opera 
at the Cherry Lane Theatre. in that city. The 
work has been extensively revised since its pre- 
miere in California last January . . . The newly- 
organized “Niagara Opera Guild” with Louis 
Altieri conducting, presented Verdi’s Rigoletto 
in Niagara, New York, on the 8th of May and 
in Buffalo on the 9th. Principals were Basil 
Jackson, Elvira Helal, Eddy Ruhl, Gloria Sage, 





Enrico Leide, conductor of “Old-Timers” Sym- 
phony Orchestra, New York City, under the 
auspices of the Music Performance Trust Fund 
of the Recording Industry and Local 802. 


and Luigi Sgarro. This new organization hopes 
to establish regular opera seasons in the near 
future and to create more music activities in 
the Niagara Frontier. 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Symphony orchestras in need of players and 
instrumentalists looking for symphony positions 
find common ground at “Musical Talent Place- 
ments, Inc.,” of New York City. A recent bul- 
letin received from that office contains valuable 
information. 

Several of the smaller orchestras in the United 
States and Canada report excellent combination 
positions in business and industry. Salaries 
from’ these orchestras are relatively small, but 
when combined with salaries from non-musical 
daytime jobs, incomes ranging from $3,000 to 
$5,000 per year are to be realized. There are 
also opportunities for private instrumental teach- 
ing in numerous smaller localities in all parts 
of the country. Musicians who have knowledge 
of office procedure, typing, stenography, elec- 
tronics, electrical appliance repair and sales (of 
all types) or possess skills in the industrial or 
engineering fields can usually find ready place- 
ment. 

Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Musical Talent Placements, Inc., 1101 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 19. This service 
is maintained by the orchestras. There are no 
fees or commissions charged to the players. 





Charleston (West Virginia) Symphony Orchestra, Antonio Modarelli, Conductor 
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EAST. Pete Galatro and his Orchestra are 

playing the New Jersey Shore area this 
summer Johnny Dee Trio featured at 
Tropical Garden, South River, N. J. . . . Ken 
Remo into Rustic Cabin, N. J., April 17th 
. . Jack Collins, formerly featured pianist with 
Bob Chester, Mal Hallett and Mile Rilley 
Bands, after nine months at Gus Heintz Musi- 
cal Bar, will leave June Ist for summer at Sea- 
shell Music Bar in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Guy Cafiero and his Orchestra are currently 
playing at the Park Terrace Cafe in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. .. . The Jack Hitchcock Trio are going 
into their sixth month at Anthony’s in Wood- 
mere, Long Island, N. Y. The group consists 
of Bobby Corwin on piano, Dan Tucci on bass. 
and Jack on vibes ... The Ray Hackshaw 
Quartet is now appearing at The Pittsford Inn, 
Rochester, N. Y. Ray Hackshaw, the modern 
piano stylist, is well supported by Al Johnson 
on trumpet, George Jordan on bass, and Don 
Tyler on drums . . . Charlie Carroll recently 
engaged at Hotel Dudley in Salamanca, N. Y., 
his third trip to this spot . . . The Ting Trio 
opened at Forno’s Restaurant in Binghamton, 
N. Y., April 7th, for an extended engagement. 
Personnel includes Ting Skaggs on accordion, 
Mack McConnell on organ and Twid Austin 
on guitar . . . Hammond organist, Larry Lev- 
erenz, being held over indefinitely at the Tappan 
Hill Restaurant, Tarrytown, N. 7. 


Len Matroni and his Orchestra are doing 
one-night stands in Pennsylvania . . . Lee Castle 
into the Vogue Terrace, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
25th . . . Frank Natale Trio appearing at 
Johnny Laughlin’s Shamrock Room, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for an indefinite stay . . . DeMarco 
Sisters opened at the Twin Coaches April 20th, 
also in Pittsburgh. 
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Kemp Read, who features songs, piano and 
solovox, opened April 4th for a three month 
engagement at the Atlantic Cocktail Lounge, 
New Bedford, Mass. . . . Hammond organist 
and pianist, Eileen Sutherland, also opened 
April 4th at the Hotel Fensgate, Boston, Mass. 

. Claude Thornhill band and vocalist, Sunny 
Curtis, set for New England Home Show at 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., April 18th 
to 26th .. . Larry Green goes to Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., for indefinite period . . . 
Jack Edwards band scheduled for Shelton Roof 
the latter part of April . . . George Wein, jazz 
pianist, appeared at Boston University’s jazz 
symposium at Hayden Hall, Boston, Mass., April 
25th . . . Danny Goodman returned to Herbie’s 
Cactus Room for sixth season. 

Jack Goodwin in his second year at the Shaker 
Cocktail Lounge, Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. 


NEW YORK CITY. Tony Lane and the Air- 

lane Trio appearing in 
the Hotel Dixie Plantation Bar and Lounge for 
the tenth consecutive season . . . Don Sylvio 


ALONG TIN PAN ALLEY 


..Pops 





Charlie Carroll Kemp Read 





playing his fifteenth year at Bill Bertolotti’s 
Restaurant . . . Milton Saunders and his Orches. 
tra, celebrating their fifth year at Tavern-on. 
the-Green at Central Park, took time out for a 
spring engagement starting April 17th at the 
Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia. They will re 
turn to New York for the summer season. 

MIDWEST. Paul Kruegel’s new polka band 
currently playing in the big ball 
rooms of the midwest and upper Michigan 
.. + Maurice Rocco dated for the Flame, Detroit, 
Mich., May 8th . . . Marilyn Moore appearing 
as vocalist with Ray Anthony’s Orchestra. 

Charlie Carroll at College Inn, Dayton, Ohio, 
April 13th to 27th . . . Tommy Reed and his 
Orchestra finished an engagement at Oh Henry 
Ballroom, Willow Springs, Ill., April 19th . .. 
Betty and Jim Duo opened April 20th at the 
Westward Ho in Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
.. . Starting June 26th for seven weeks Don 
Reid will occupy the podium at the Riviera, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. . . . Bob McFadden is 
featured at the San Souci, Miami Beach, 
Florida, May 7th, for fourteen days. 

Paul Quinchette into the Glass Rail, St 
Louis, Mo., May 15th, for ten days. Dizzy 
Gillespie follows May 29th for a like period . .. 
Count Basie has a string of one-nighters in the 
midwest for three weeks starting May 8th and 
ending with ten days at the Riviera, St. Louis, 
Mo. . . . On May IIth Bill Tobin began six 
wecks at the Phillips Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘ 


SOUTH. The O’Brien and Evans Duo opened 
April 6th in the Blue Room of Ken- 
tucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky... . Jack White Trio 
is currently appearing at the Merry-Land Club 
(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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caid in his thirty-two years with the Phila- 

delphia Orchestra and his twenty-five years 
as professor at the Curtis Institute of Music has 
not only given his instrument a role in the or- 
chestra quite as individualistic as that of solo 
violin or cello, but has supplied the first-flute 
chairs of most of our major symphony orches- 
tras with occupants of a superlative order. In 
fact, fifteen flute players who now occupy first- 
desk flute positions in major symphony orches- 
tras have been pupils of his, and at least nine 
fill other chairs in these orchestras. Marilyn 
Martin in Spitalny’s All-Girl Orchestra and 
Edith Sagul who founded the trio of that name 
are also products of his instruction. Since 
many of his pupils are teachers themselves, it 
takes little imagination to realize that most of 
the flute solo passages heard in symphony con- 
cert or over the radio, stem, if by remote con- 
trol, from this master. And it becomes entirely 
apparent why, in 1950, he was presented with 
the C. Hartman Kuhn Award for teaching and 
why in 1950 the Curtis Institute conferred on 
him an honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 


Pisin his extraordinary, William Kin- 


A Matter of Choice 


Fitting it is that this tonal portrayer of in- 
numerable gambols of Debussy’s Faun and un- 
counted dances of Gluck’s Blessed Spirits, should 
have spent his childhood in that fantasy-pro- 
voking land, Hawaii. There his father filled 
a Presbyterian pastorate coincidental with the 
boy’s youthful years, and there the young Kin- 
caid began to play at “an old flute around the 
house,” persisting at it with such zest that his 
mother suggested this must be the instrument 
for him rather than the piano he was dutifully 
practicing. By the time his father had changed 
his pastorate to North Carolina—the boy was 
then in his ‘teens—Kincaid had set his heart 
on the flute as his life’s companion. Serious 
work with an eye to a career did not begin, 
however, until a few years later when he simul- 
taneously became a student at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the Institute of Musical Art. 
Under the famous Georges Barrére in the latter 
school, he attained a mastery of the flute which 
enabled him to graduate from the Institute with 
the Artist’s Diploma. Next he played for five 
years beside his illustrious teacher in the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Dam- 
rosch. This, in turn, led to his playing with 
the New York Chamber Music Society and to 
private engagements in recital and concert. In 
1921 he joined the Philadelphia Orchestra as 
solo flutist. Seven years later he became a 
member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute of 
Music. He has appeared as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at least 135 times. 


Visit to the Past 


At one of these solo engagements, when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was playing at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Mr. Kincaid enjoyed the 
rare luxury of turning back the clock. For he 
had the opportunity of visiting old haunts he 
had not seen since 1911. From Charlottesville 
he drove through twenty-five miles of rolling 
Albemarle County farm land to the banks of 
the James River. There, just as he had remem- 
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bered it, he re-discovered Hatton Grange, a 
manorial two-century-old house which had been 
the Kincaid home back when his famous flute 
was hardly more than a tin whistle. 

During the 1953-54 season Mr. Kincaid will 
appear as soloist in two cities which were his 
homes at one time, namely Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and Honolulu. 


Chamber Group 


Members of symphony orchestras have a way 
of forming chamber groups, both for the chance 
it gives to widen their repertoire and for the 
opportunities it offers to play before varied audi- 
ences. Since his New York days Mr. Kincaid 
has always been interested in chamber music 
and is at present flutist of the Philadelphia 
Woodwind Quintet. Organized in 1950 to ac- 
quaint the musical public with the richly varied 
wind literature, this Quintet has appeared with 
great success in Philadelphia and other cities as 
well as on radio and TV. In addition to illumi- 
nating performances of such diverse works as 
those of Mozart, Beethoven, Hindemith and 
Milhaud, they demonstrate the capabilities of 
their instruments individually and in various 
combinations for schools and colleges. Last 
year their activities ranged from concerts at the 
Worcester Art Museum to the University of 
Alabama at Tuscaloosa. Despite their full 
schedule with the Philadelphia Orchestra, of 
which they all are members, they were able to 
play at Penn State, Cheltenham, Bryn Athyn 
in Pennsylvania and at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D. C. On April 17th they 
received the distinguished C. Hartmann Award. 


William Kincaid - Master of the Flute 


Their next season’s schedule calls for concerts 
at Columbia University, Princeton, Shippens- 
burg (Pennsylvania), as well as at Morristown, 
New Jersey. The Quintet has been quite active 
in television, in fact has been featured regularly 
on “Great Moments in Music.” 

Another of Mr. Kincaid’s especial interests is 
his platinum flute. Here again he mixes aes- 
thetic pleasure with a very practical outlook. 
Platinum brings in the neighborhood of $85.00 
an ounce in the current market, and an entire 
flute made of the metal can be said to be not 
exactly inexpensive. However, Mr. Kincaid 
promptly negatives the suggestion that it is an 
extravagance. “Common sense has prompted 
me to invest my hard-earned dollars in it,” he 
explains. “Platinum, when alloyed with iridium, 
is one of the toughest and the most heat-resis- 
tant of metals. It makes an ideal combination 
for a wind instrument, in which accuracy of 
pitch depends on the resonance of the material 
used. For with the material dimensions may 
be proportioned in fractions running into in- 
finitesimals.” 

This priceless instrument which, incidentally, 
has keys of silver, was on exhibition in the Hall 
of Metals at the New York World’s Fair. 
Unique as it is, it is only one of a rare collec- 
tion of flutes which Kincaid possesses. These 
have been gathered in widely separate parts of 
the world. Zimbalist brought him an ivory 


lacquered instrument from the Far East and 
Stokowski presented him with an ivory flute 
with delicate silver mountings which was picked 
up in Bali. 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 


Kincaid also owns a_ valuable 





Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet. Seated (I. to r.): William Kincaid, Mason Jones, John de- 
Lancie. Standing: Anthony Gigliotti and Sol Schoenbach. 
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When Woody Her- 
man first heard the su- 
perb drum technique and tre- 
mendous, driving beat of Art Mardi- Another WFL Exclusive 
gan, he exclaimed — THAT'S IT!” Triple Flange Hoops! 


Woody was right. Art's drumming 

is as super as the WFL drums he . . . No wonder drum- 
é 7 mers say they’re so 

plays. Like all WFL’s, Art's drums great.” 

were made under the personal super- 

vision of the one and only Wn. F. 

Ludwig. 














Art says—“WFL triple 
flange hoops certainly 
are easy on my sticks 







*Yes ... WFL stands for Wm. F. Lud- 
wig, the first with the finest in per- 
cussion for over fifty years. 








FREE New 1953 Catalog! 
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" Please rush my free copy of your 
g great, new 44-page, 1953 catalog. 

















































PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 















AeCHMIQUE OF PERCUSSION 





Thought I had set down enough conditioning exercises to last for a 
while, but requests for more prompt me to present the following—special 
conditioners designed to develop added strength and speed to the awk- 
ward hand which, in the right-handed person, is his left. (The lefty 
can transpose the indicated sticking and thus train Ais awkward hand.) 
Incidentally, these exercises will be found to develop the rudimental seven- 
stroke roll, on which they are based. Slow, even speed is indicated for 
preliminary practice, with well defined emphasis on the crescendos: 
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ICE MAN 

Nice visit from George Fooshage, who took over the place left by 
the late Bob Wyman in the Ice Follies show. 

Readers may recall an article appearing here some time ago entitled 
The Show With Two Thousand Cues, in which I told of a visit to the 
Follies, described an ice show from backstage and dwelt on the respon- 
sibility imposed upon the man at the skins. 

I told, too, that while sitting beside Bob and marveling at the smooth 
workings of the show, I speculated over the tough time a new man 
would have in coming in at short notice and taking over a part in which, 
more than most shows, almost every drumbeat is a signal, or serves to 
time the movements of the performers. 

Brother Fosshage did just that—came in cold, taking over the part 
of a drummer who had been doing the show continuously for some 
fifteen years and, believe you me, folks, in ice work this is a big order! 

George Hackett is currently the leader of the orchestra. Assistant 
leader and arranger Foster Cope is at the piano, and Paul Gannon is 
still “your announcer.” The balance of the orchestra is, and has been, 
recruited locally. 

Johnny Williams, Columbia Broadcasting, Hollywood, gets gay with 
his old teacher in a recent letter in which he claims to have invented a 
new rudiment, shown on next page: 
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Single Poradiddale 


for One- armed Drummers 


gJdd SIT) 


*REL BBE © 
For this, Johnny, the entire drumming fraternity thanks you. You'll 
never know how much your contribution has widened our horizon and 
enriched drumming literature! 

Quite seriously, I knew a one-armed drummer who could execute 
this rudiment and, indeed, anything in the book. I believe he is still 
in circulation, doing a drum act and playing more drum with one arm 
than many of his more fortunate brethren can do with two. 

If any reader can tell me where this Everett Conway may be located, 
it will be appreciated. I would like to write something more about him 
and his accomplishments. 

* * * * * 

The following cartoon has passed through so many hands before 
falling into mine that I really don’t know who should get the credit 
(or, if you choose, the blame). 

While it may cause a chuckle here and there, it really should send 
the old-timer whose memories go back to vodeyveel that was and, espe- 
cially, to drumming in the pit for the silent pictures yers and yers ago, 
when the pit man really earned his money: 





oad 














FROM DEAR OLD BOSTON 

At a recent meeting of Local 9, drummer Tommy Hawkins was 
surprised by the presentation of a seventeen-jewel solid gold wrist watch 
by his brother officers and the membership. This was in honor of the 
rounding out of his fifty-third year as a member of the Boston local and 
as a token of the esteem in which he is held by his fellow members. 

Tommy’s ability in the field of percussion is outstanding and his 
experience ranges from Tom Show to grand opera. His fame reaches 
far beyond the confines of Beantown. For instance, I recall a letter from 
composer Mayhew (Mike) Lake, the New York writer and arranger for 
so many Broadway hit shows, in which, discussing celebrities, he wrote: 
“Where is that buck dancer who drummed for so many years at The 
Old Howard in Boston? I don’t know how good he was on the twenty- 
six rudiments, but as a fly drummer he never muffed anything, and I 
loved his work. Many times since, when in some of my own shows I 
had famous drummers in the pit (who weren't so fly), I'd think of 
Tommy and wish I had him with me.” 

Well, Mike, this young gempmun, now past seventy, is still laying 
them in the aisles, and he is as good with his rudiments as he is with 
a show. He learned “the original twenty-six” at an early age from my 
blessed dad and, in reminiscing, he brings out an interesting sidelight 
of his early career, not known to many of his friends. 

Tommy, the boy, didn’t take too kindly to the rudiments (what kid 
does?) and often during a lesson, when the going got tough, he was 
apt to throw down his sticks, turn his head to one side and mutter some- 
thing that sounded like “I can’t do it.” 

Father stood it for a while, but in one moment of exasperation he 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





“THAT GREAT GRETSCH SOUND” Draws Rave 











of Still Another Drum Star, TONY RONGO 


We asked Tony Rongo this question at New York’s famous Copacabana: 
“Tony, what made you decide on Gretsch drums?” (Tony is with 
Mike Durso at the Copa, has played with Skitch Henderson, T. Dorsey, 
Blue Barron, Bobby Byrne, Joe Marsala, King Guion.) His answer: 
“I just think they sound great!” Hear the Gretsch Broadkaster sound 
yourself, at your dealer. Write for FREE drum catalog which describes 
the outfits played by Tony Rongo and six out of the first ten top 
winners in the most recent national drummer popularity polls. Address: 
FRED. GRETSCH, Dept. IM-553, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 












$16-75 


Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
rayon gabardines. HAND-STITCHED 
edges, fully lined. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Smart—cool—good looking. 


Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 


Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Skipper Blue, Beige. 


WHITE and BLUE WORSTED FLANNEL, $18.75. 
Also SLACKS to contrast, $8.75. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 7° yrischone!'GRamercy 7.7682 

















— GUITARISTS !— 


IMPROVISING COURSE —A practical self- 
instruction study for Spanish Guitar (ad- 
vanced and prof.). Details, write....$15.00 
GUITAR CHORDS—A modern study of 
chord-voicings in diagram form for all- 
around playing. (Movable formations)..$1.50 
GUITAR-LICKS — 60 Modern Licks, Runs, of 
top-flight artists, transcribed from record- 
ings. (Prof. material). Book No. 2......$1.25 


NO C.O.D’s. TEACHERS - SCHOOLS write. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 


Box 267 - - = Chicago 90, Illinois 
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When you write to an advertiser, 
mention the International Musician! 
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By SOL BABITZ 





TECHNICAL IDEAS VERSUS 
OLD HABITS 


NEW 


new ideas to simplify modern fingering such as enlarged and 


to work “only on paper,” but not 
reason for this is that formed by 


in the old way cannot be easily broken. 


Many 


contracted extensions sometimes seem 


in practical application. The habits 


vears of playing 

I have found in my own case that when an advanced extension finger- 
ing does not work smoothly, the cause can sometimes be too great an 
expenditure of energy. Simplified fingerings being simpler naturally 
require less energy than one is accustomed to exerting in such situations, 
deciding to work half 


Thus many extension problems can be solved by 


as hard. 

Before modern fingerings can be used with safety a modern founda- 
tion must be established. This is done by practicing new scale fingerings 
and new exercises planned to teach the left hand to use extensions in a 


relaxed manner, i.e., with less than customary exertion. 


One of the most insidious of old habits is that of using the first 
‘r for positions shifts even when another finger would greatly simplify 
Many violinists who have broken away from old habits such 


as using the 1, 3, nevertheless cling to this habit. 


The first finger position-shifting habit persists because all of our scale 
studies have drilled it into us, and only by practicing new scale finger 


finge 
matters. 
5 positions and so on, 


lower finger. 
fingering easier at first because he is used to it. 
of practice, plus the decision to expend /ess energy (because less is needed) 
should convince anyone that the upper is more logical simply because it 
takes less energy to shift a half-step from E to F than a whole step fron 
Dt E. It 
tions than with the /ow 
while the Ist 
ing clearly shows: 


childhood. 


The C 


NEW? A i232 2 8 m4 
l Pe an! ,. ent tzt tie 


ings with aon-orthodox shifts will we break the old habit, acquired since 


major scale shown here teaches the hand to shift with the 
second rather than the first finger, when the second simplifies the playing: 
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SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF UPPER FINGER SHIFTS 


In the following example we see how the application of the shifting 
principle shown in the above scale increases the speed and clarity of a 


scale passage: 


ON a 
(a323 23 2321 


ating” 
=] BESSt2Se. 
on; SF 73 4 zara 


In the playing of broken chords, as well as scales, there are many 
possibilities for simplification through breaking away from conventional 
shifts. In the following examples A and B show the conventional shifts: 








G string 
-¢ 98 3 





while C and D show the various possibilities for simplification. The 
upper D fingering shows that even a first finger shift can be made useful 
in conjunction with extensions: 
G String 
3 2 42 3 1 
ia, 2% 
tart 4 
Diig2*%22! 
The lower fingering in the following example requires more drain work 


it first, but the physical simplifications are apparent: 


Ooo eae 
G string — 4 ee 








The following scale in broken thirds is given as an exercise to practice 
for acquiring facility in upper finger shifts. The fingers should “walk” 


up the fingerboard: 
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If the reader does not at first see any reason for changing from 2-4 
to 2-3 and back to 2-4, let him try some other fingering and he will see 
the practicality of this fingering based on the size of the intervals. (This, 
incidentally, is the first fingering method which takes the intervals into 
consideration, instead of merely shiftihg positions.) 

The following examples from Beethoven and Haydn show random 
technical simplifications accomplished when Ist finger shifts are not used: 
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#4 §.,Haydn Qt., Op. 76, No. 2, Presto 
otp.Presto. “en, es 








Ist finger shift is 


In these examples one can see how closely the 
The reader should 


ticd up with the Ist, 3rd and 5th position fetters. 
not assume that I am opposed to all use of the conventional fingerings. 
As stated above, the new fingerings should be used on/y when they 


simplify matters. 


There is an insane feeling that there is something mysterious and 
austere about good music. That is all nonsense, of course. The best music 
is the best only because it is stronger, more human, more gay and amusing, 
more worth while, in fact, than the rest.—Sir Hamilton Harty. 
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Eb— BOOK Fok ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, TROMBONE (>) 
Bb— BOOK = FoR TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX 
©. BOOK FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN 


VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE. 


@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO. DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 
@ PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS 


Contents 


WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM SLEEP 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING WOULD YOU 
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DROWSY WATERS FOREVER AND A DAY 
HONOLULU EYES ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
ISLE D'AMOUR ZING ZING-ZOOM ZOOM 
BLUE HAWAI! THE WEST, A NEST AND YOU 
GOOD NIGHT WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
DREAMING DOWN THE RIVER OF GOLDEN DREAMS 


WHILE WE DANCED AT THE MARDI GRAS 
Price $1.00 each 
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KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 2 = 





Local Highlights 


LOCAL 318 FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

As the highlight of their fitieth anniversary Local 318, Mechanic- 
ville, sponsored a Ray Heindort Day May 9, 1953, as a community cele 
bration in Mechanicville, New York. The entire city cooperated wit! 


F : ' 1 1 7) * 
the Local tO Make this an Outstanding celedration. 





2+2 


Heindorf Day: (|. to r.) Fred Amodeo. president. Local 318: Joe 
secretary; Chris. Miller, business agent: Walter Ellsworth, 
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to make it a really joyous day for our little patients who must be away 
from their families during the holiday season. 

“Again thanks and aloha and may you have a very Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year! Sincerely and God bless Petrillo!” 


ONE-COMPOSER CONCERT 

A concert consisting wholly of the compositions of Dr. Leon Stein 
was presented April 4th at the Chicago Public Library with the cooper- 
ation of Local 10 of that city, through a grant from the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. Since Dr. Stein was awarded 
a first prize in composition at the DePaul University School of Music in 
1931 for his Suite for String Quartette, he has won numerous contests, 
the most recent being the $750.00 American Composer’s Commission 
Award for 1950. 


LOCAL 586, PHOENIX, STARTS NEW BUILDING 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for a new $40,000 headquarters for 
Local 586, Phoenix, Arizona, were completed February 26th. On that 
date the foundation was laid for the musicians’ center which is being 
erected on the same site as the former office, 421 E. Monroe Street in 
that city. The new quarters will include two offices, conference room, 
stage, kitchen, and rehearsal rooms. 

Located a few blocks from downtown Phoenix, the modern head- 
Special acoustic materials 


quarters will have a corrugated glass front. 
Completion of 


will be used on ceilings and walls of rehearsal rooms. 
the project is scheduled for about mid-June of this year. 
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Officers of Local 586, Phoenix, attend ground-breaking February 26th 
for the local’s new $40,000 Headquarters. Left to right, Orley Iles, 
President; Ralph Constable, Secretary; F. H. Rodrick, Treasurer; 
J. Harold MacDowell, Architect, and Charles (Bud) Fisher, Vice- 
President. 


The Phoenix local, organized in 1912 with twenty-five members, has 
today 550 members and its jurisdiction includes eight of Arizona’s four- 
teen counties. The building will be dedicated to the memory of Charles 
J. Besse, founder and organizer of the local. He served twenty-five years 
as an officer in one capacity or another. The last four years of his life 
he served as Secretary. 


BAKERSFIELD CELEBRATION 

On February 24th Local 263, Bakersfield, California, presented a 
check for $811.00 to Frank Healy, general manager of United Pund, Inc., 
as its contribution to the Greater Bakersfield United Fund. The sum 
represented the proceeds of the charity dance held in Rainbow Gardens 
on that date. Dancers and spectators jammed into the pavilion as early as 
seven o'clock for the program which included nineteen local dance bands. 

Said Darrel Schuetz, President of the Local, “This will most certainly 
be an annual affair. For the response of the public was so overwhelming 
that the dancers cannot be denied this treat. We were glad to have our 
own United Fund as the beneficiary, and we know that the money is 
going to a great cause and will be properly distributed among the various 
agencies it represents.” 

‘Continued on page twenty-seven) 
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A TREASURE CHEST OF SHOW TUNES 
FOR THE SMALL COMBO! 


T. B. HARMS’ COMBO-ORKS 


Arranged by Ben Kendall 








CONTENTS 


ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE ORCHIDS IN THE MOONLIGHT 
BLUEBIRD OF HAPPINESS SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
CARIOCA THE SONG IS YOU 

ISLE OF CAPRI TELL ME THAT YOU LOVE ME 
LONG AGO (And Far Away) THEY DIDN’T BELIEVE ME 
LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING THE TOUCH OF YOUR HAND 
LOVELY TO LOOK AT THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT 


MAKE BELIEVE WHO? 
MY ROMANCE WHY DO I LOVE YOU? 
Ol’ MAN RIVER YESTERDAYS 


Each arrangement is provided with melody, harmony and chord names and can 
be played as a solo, duet or trio instrumental combination. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
o-- © Instruments 


PIANO ACCORDION GUITAR VIOLIN BASS 

ORGAN CELLO FLUTE TROMBONE BASSOON OBOE 
..- Bb Instruments 

TRUMPET CLARINET TENOR SAX EUPHONIUM 
-- Eb Instruments 

ALTO SAX BARITONE SAX Eb CLARINET ALTO HORN 


Each Book 81.00 in U.S. A. 
Order From Your Dealer 
T. B. HARMS COMPANY 
RKO BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
. Send the following T. B. Harms Combo-Ork Books: 





| enclose $___ 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS if MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. . 

& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 





BEAT Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
r-tuning Histories of Favorite Composers". 
nd % "Song Hits through the Years’... The 


outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
Copy TODAY $1.00 
+ 60c Edition Also Available 
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PIONEER SCHOOI 2nd YEAR G.I 

APPROVED Write for free booklet 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 

11 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 
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Symphony (none) the total comes to 123. Of 


eight secondary symphony orchestras studied 
in these 
imited) the Tulsa (thirty-one women mem 
bers). the Oklahoma (twentv-nine), the New 
Jersey (twenty five), the tluth (twenty-four), 

Fort Wayne (twentv-one), the Denver 
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Symphony 


M. Dalton 
Cleveland 


E. Botnick 
Cleveland 


has been delegated to represent Canada at the 
Coronation Festival—they will play at the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, on May 10th in the 
\ll-Nations Cavalcade of Song and Dance—is 
in all-string group, “The Rainbow Strings.” 
\mong women wind instrument players the 
lute (smallest of the winds) is most often 
chosen by women. The Houston, Indianapolis, 
Chicago and Boston symphony orchestras all 
have women first, or assistant first, flutists. On 
the other hand, the bass viol, most unwieldy of 
the strings, is seldom essayed by women. Of the 


123 women members listed in eighteen major 
symphony orchestras only five play the double 
bass, Isabel Baughman of the Baltimore Sym- 
Natalie Clair of Les Concerts 
phoniques, Laurene Sarin of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, and Gale Bray and Jean Reicherts 


phony, Sym- 


of the Indianapolis Symphony. 


If the bassoon and tuba sections are cornered 
largely by men players, the harp sections of our 
orchestras are practically the ancestral domain 
oi women players. Established as this custom 
now is, it has not always been so. When in 1930 
Edna Phillips was appointed by Leopold Sto 
kowski as harpist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
she was the only woman to hold a first harpist 
position with a major symphony orchestra. 

Wherever men dominate a field (as in major 
symphony orchestras ), it may be concluded that 


of the Minneapolis Symphony, 








the wage scale comes under the designation 
“living”’—the sort of work, in short, on which 
one can raise a family and send the kids through 
college. That women are also to be found in 
these major orchestras indicates subtler influ 
ences at work—the placing of aptitude for any 
given job ahead of the family status of the 
applicant; the recognition that any work, but 
especially work in the artistic field, may benefit 
through contributions of both sexes; the adjust 
ment to a world in which in all fields men and 
women are becoming more closely associated 
as co-workers. Dorothy Byrd Gennusa, violinist 
in the Baltimore Symphony, puts it this way: 


“The symphonic doors are being opened wider 
yim] S 0} 





Brott 
Montreal 


G. Vito i. 
Chicago 


to us each year, due to the founding of many 
new symphony orchestras throughout the United 
States during the past fifteen years; the ex- 
tremely good record of those of us who have 
held positions for many years in these major 
symphonies; and the slow but sure emancipa 
tion of women musicians from the knitting, 
weaving and mandolin-strumming pre-and 
post-Civil War days.” 

An even clearer indication of women’s accep- 
tance is the fact that they often hold first-chair 
positions in major symphony orchestras. Gloria 
Strassner, who holds the position of first violon- 
cellist with the Baltimore Symphony; Charlotte 
Reeves who is “first chair man” of the second 
violin section of the Indianapolis Symphony; 
Doriot Anthony who is first flutist with the 
Boston Symphony (stronghold of convention!) 
are proot of some new clement entering into 
job opportunities. When Ethel Stark conducted 


of the San Francisco Symphony, 


her Montreal Women’s Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, on October 24th, the first Canadian sym- 
phony to be heard in those august precincts, 
Olin Downes wrote in the New York Times, 
“Quietly, courageously, asking to be heard only 
on its merits, the Montreal Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Ethel Stark, made its 
New York debut last night in Carnegie Hall. 
This orchestra is of full symphonic dimensions. 
... At its best it plays vigorously, rhythmically 
and with a large measure of communicative 
fire.” 

The Montreal Symphony Orchestra came into 
existence on July 29, 1940, when some 5,000 
people crowded into Montreal’s Chalet on top 
of Mount Royal to witness the first performance 
under the baton of Miss Stark. Since then the 
fame of the orchestra, now composed of eighty 
union members, goes far beyond Montreal or 
Canada. The main income for the orchestra 
comes from the box office, plus voluntary sup- 
port on the part of the public. The plans for 
next season are a series of six concerts with out- 
standing soloists. 

However they got there, women’s presence in 
symphony orchestras is not the come-on for 
wisecracks and cutting insinuations that it once 





O. Luetcke 
Boston 


J. Roger 
National 


was. Women are taken quite as a matter of 


course, with the tendency to make them merge 
as much as possible in the group. This is the 
basis for the “uniform” which many orchestras 
advocate. (Men, after all, have been “uniformed” 
for centuries—a sort of mark of their resolve 
to be a part of the group—business, professional 
(Continued on page thirty-five) 






of the Baltimore Symphony. 














“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUsIc” 
Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 
Built — Backed by Factory 
Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 
WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

PRANK SINATRA 


os LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of ‘‘Celeste,”’ etc. 
RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 


See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 











- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 

MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 
V. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














Che Haynes Hlute 








SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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MASTERBILT 
vend STRINGS woe 


The String with the Golden Tone” 
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ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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GUIDE TO 
Accordion Playing 


By ALFRED MAYER 





BASS BUTTONS AND THEIR RESULTANT TONES 


Thus far we've concerned ourselves with bass buttons only. (See 
article on page 20 of the February, 1953, issue.) In the present column 
we shall consider the chord button and what it produces. To reiterate 
what we said in our previous column, the left hand usually has five sets 
of reeds with the following ranges for each: 


52 

















When the “full” switch is used, chord buttons use the three upper sets 
of reeds (3, 4 and 5). A “C” Major chord button will then produce the 


following sounds: 





How to represent this in written or published music is a ticklish subject. 
There are many schools of thought on this subject and each faction is 
ready to do battle with anyone disagreeing with their conclusions. My 
purpose here is not to champion any of the sects in the accordion field. 
All I shall attempt to do is jot down the various approaches so that 
students and arrangers will know what they should write. 

In this country there are two systems in common usage today. The 
single-note method of representing a chord is the approved manner of 
the American Accordionists Association. Their advocacy of one note to 
represent a chord is based on the fact that one button is pressed to pro- 
duce the sounds. They also feel that from the educational standpoint 
it is far easier to teach a novice to read one tone than to read three. 
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(Fundamental) in Actual Pitches. 


The second system is that endorsed by the Accordion Teachers Guild, 
International. They feel that by using the three bottom tones in their 
music and considering them as the fundamental tones that they are get- 
ting as near as they can to a legitimate representation of what is actually 
sounding. They originally started this system with symbols atop each 
chord to help the student who didn’t know harmony. The charge was 
then made that the student didn’t read the chord but merely the symbol. 
Today they favor writing the chord without the symbol. They also advo- 
cate writing the chord in its actual inversion. (However, this is not done 
in Europe because they have many models in usage, all with different 
ranges.) 

Thinking about both systems, one can readily see that they both have 
merit and both have drawbacks. The music publisher is most concerned 
in the controversy, since he is caught right in between both factions and 
really doesn’t know which way to turn. No matter which method he 
adopts, he is bound to receive derogatory mail from some faction. As a 
consequence, some firms have as many as five and six editions of each 
selection for the accordion. A similar situation exists in no other field 
of music. If and when there have been differences, the music publishers 
have joined together to iron out the difficulties for the sake of the industry. 

This past summer the Music Publishers Association had a joint meet- 
ing with the officers of the two accordion organizations. The first pro- 
posal was “Why don’t we all get together as a united organization?” 
We all agreed that that was a fine idea. The proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the memberships and we are still awaiting the results of the 
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tabulations. I presume that by this coming summer we ought to know 


which way the wind is blowing. 

As yet no one has come up with any concrete solutions for resolving 
this tremendous difference of opinion. However, talking to many of the 
better informed publishers, I've more or less heard this proposal: Why 
not use single note for the elementary stages and full-chord for the more 
idvanced student? There is also some thought as to the advisability of 
sublishing music with two left hands and letting them prove themselves 
in this fashion. For the good of the industry some compromise certainly 
should be effected. It is unlikely that either force can have its own 
exclusive way in this matter. 

Getting back to the construction of the instrument, there are four 
rows of chord buttons on the accordion. In their order they are the 
Major, Minor, Dominant Seventh (with the fifth omitted), and the 
Diminished Triad. 

Below I’ve indicated the actual pitches of each “C” chord when 
“full” and when the switch is “shut”: 
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In my next column I will discuss the proper selection of tones that 
constitute each chord and how the student can write out the chord 
properly. These chord buttons in reality are both a boon and a curse 
of the instrument. Because a student can play so many tones imme- 
diately with one finger on one button, the accordion has become the most 
popular instrument in America today. By the same token, this marvelous 
mechanical advantage has all but laid waste or paralyzed the field because 
no one can agree on how to represent this manifestation on paper. What 
we need is a meeting of minds in the field and an honest effort to see 
that we get together and progress united rather than checkmate each 
other at every move. 


Local Highlights 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 

Walter Kane, publisher of The Californian, was presented a gold 
honorary membership card in Local 263 in recognition of the loyal sup 
port given the organization through the columns of his newspaper. Mr. 
Healy expressed the thanks of his organization for the effort of the local 
musicians. 

The program for the evening was under the direction of Robert Hall, 


Sergeant-at-Arms of Local 263. 





Above is the apartment building recently purchased by Local 208, 
Chicago, for housing musicians and their families. It consists of 
thirty-two apartments of five rooms, three-and-a-half rooms and two-and- 
a-half rooms, and is located at 5320-26! Drexel Avenue. Each unit is 
furnished with stove, refrigerator and private bath. The purchase price 
of this apartment house was $125,000.00. 
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SIMPLE WAY TO 
STEP UP YOUR INCOME 


Hundreds of Federation members have already asked for copies 
of Doubling on a Frontalini* but we are still holding a copy 
for you. In simple, interesting language it explains three facts 


every musician should know: 


i It’s easy for anyone with a knowledge of 
music to double on a Frontalini. 


YJ When you double on a Frontalini, you add 


depth to your orchestra and variety to its 


music. 


33 By increasing your value, you step up the 
demand for your services and thus add sub- 
stantially to your income. 


As the first step toward bigger earnings, ask today for Doubling 


on a Frontalim, either by sending in the coupon or mailing a 
postcard. 
K~=> * Frontalini is the product of Italy’s largest manu- 
iF. 3 facturer of fine piano accordions, embodying all 
\ a yf the refinements and advances their unmatched en- 

> gineering and production facilities have created. 








FRONTALINI DISTRIBUTORS 
Box 48, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, send me 


copy of Doubling on a Frontalini. 
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PLAY TRUMPET? EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 
MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 2943. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
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AMPERITE KONTAK MIKE 


THE ONLY NO-DISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 














-@ Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including most 
electric guitar amps. 







No changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 


Anthony Antone, widely known 
os “the most versatile artist 
of the frets’, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 


=A). 
The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tane 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- Se —y 


ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. rj 





Model SKH, hi-imp List $12.00 a [ _ 
Model KKH n |\VA WF 
(with hand volume control) List $18.00 | rt Fs 


AMPERITE 
STUDIO MICROPHONES 
at P. A. PRICES! 
Gdeat gon CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
stand away; in either case, the 
quality will be perfectly natural. 
Model RBLG (200 ohms). List $42.00 
Model RBHG (hi-imp) List $42.00 


AMPERITE CARDIOID 
DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 
Models PGH-PGL ___ List $32.00 


AMPERITE Company, Inc. 
New York 12, N. Y. 
560 King St., W 
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ABOUT MUTES 


Although there has been an abundant amount of material written 
about trumpet playing and cornet playing, there seems to be a dearth 


of free circulating information about a very important facet of the 
modern player’s job—and that is “muting.” An organization of infor- 


mation on this subject should be of interest to all young trumpeters, and 
perhaps even more so to interested persons whose primary instrumental 
knowledge is in some other field. The listener will probably be most 
interested in the “sounds” of the various mutes. The player will be 
concerned quite beyond this, for it is very vital to him how a mute “feels” — 
its ease of blowing, its equality of response from bottom to top register 
and its intonation problems or peculiarities. 

Prospective purchasers of mutes would do well to attempt to make 
their choice from as large a selection as possible, for there is much 
variation among the and some searching around is necessary 
to avoid later dissatisfactions. Prime attention should be given to the 
tone quality, the intonation, and the ease of response. The durability, 
appearance, and cost factors are just a little less important. Tone 
quality is largely a “matter of taste,” especially if the mute is used 
mainly for solo purposes. If the mute is to be used in the ensemble of 
a section its sound should match as near as possible the mutes used by 
other members of the organization. To test the intonation of a mut 
play a scale or song that takes in the full register of the trumpet, and 
play both ff and pp. Play along with another instrument or the piano, 
if possible, so as to have “a check.” Also, hold the instrument with 
just the right hand and play slow reiterated quarter notes alternately 
and muted by gently putting the mute in and out of the bell 
The mute that gives the least alteration of pitch from 
the open sound is the one you want. In general, the easiest playing 
mute is the one with the largest resonating “bowl” or “cup.” 

In symphonic music, and in the music of the concert band and other 
“legit” groups it is understood that “mute” or “con sordino” signifies 
the “straight mute.” This is the basic mute that has been used by 
trumpeters for approximately one hundred years. Its shrill, metallic 
sound should be familiar to anyone who listens attentively, be it to 
records or concerts or most any musical organization. The mute is 
either “cone shaped” or “pear shaped.” The latter is larger and gives 
out a bigger, fuller, more powerful and open sound. Along the neck 
of the mute and about half inch down from the “mouth” are 
mounted three slender strips of cork. These grip the bell of the horn 
when the mute is inserted therein and thus hold the mute firmly in 
place. The corks also regulate the distance between the wall of the 
mute and the wall of the bell. As the air’s only escape from the muted 
instrument is along this channel corks that are too low will cause harder 
blowing and a more choked sound. 

Observation shows that most one of 
two kinds of large metal pear shaped straight mute (“.\" in’ sketch) 
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solotone mute derby 


varieties, 


“open” 
with the left hand. 


one 


professional oo use 
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A 
straight mute wow-wow gute cup mute 


Both models were developed in France. Both are somewhat “bulbed 
out” at the bottom to increase the size of the tone chamber and resonating 


cavity. Besides the better tone, the larger chamber gives truer intonation 
§ 8 
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PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 
















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 






® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 


@ See your local dealer 
or write: 


Dept. 4 


| eC Ge | 
116 West 48th St., New York 36 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
nrecise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results, 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





NOW! th EMCEE "23> 
Contains original material, 


Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 








EMCEE, Desk 11 
Any 6 for $3.00. 
Ad lib the mel- 


9 JAZZ FOLIOS 23 ine 


sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib .. . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs... Be Bop system .. . $2.00. Send 
50c for C.O.D. Free circulars. 
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Monologues, Parodies, Band | 





LAURELDALE, PA. | 





and easier response in low register playing. Either large mute, with 
high corks, solves the volume problem for loud passages. 

For the extreme pianissimos demanded in symphony work, for 
instance, some players shift to the smaller size cardboard or fibre mute 
with low corks. However, the response is apt to be stuffy, and the 
intonation “too sharp.” This leads to trying other devices to help pro- 
duce a more satisfactory quiet muted tone. The muted instrument can 


be played into a hat—or a handkerchief can be wrapped around the | 


regular mute up close to the bell. These will act as a moderate tone 
damper. An even softer straight muted tone can be produced with 
more freedom and truer intonation by making a gasket from three- | 
quarter-inch foam rubber cut in the shape of a doughnut and _ held 
just touching the bell by the mute inserted through the center. | 


THE CUP MUTE 

This mute (see “C”) is easily identified by the obvious shaped 
resonator that is fitted to the end of a smail straight mute. It is a 
mute of considerable versatility, and with different adjustments gives 
several degrees of soft, smooth sounds. These different gradations are 
produced mainly by fixing the cup closer into or further from the bell 
of the instrument, but also by trimming the corks high or low, or by 
lining the cup with a rubber gasket or a handkerchief. Different makes 
of cup mutes all have a slightly different tone color. Combinations of 
dissimilar cup mutes definitely produce a sound that is inferior to the 
blend of a matched set. Any organized dance band, or school or civic 
or professional orchestra will find that the reward in beautiful sound 
more than compensates for the slight pain of the budget drain involved | 
in providing matched mutes for the players to use. One “tight cup” 
mute for soft solo or close microphone work, and one “open cup” for 
ensemble playing should be in every trumpeter’s (mute) bag of tricks. | 








In the complete brass section, the cupmuted trombones playing in | 
a lower register are at some disadvantage in matching volume and tone 
with the higher, more brilliant trumpets. This problem can be solved 
by the trombones using the brighter “solotone mute” in the satti, 
reserving the cup mute for just solo passages. 


THE WOW-WOW MUTE 


This mute (see “B”) is the one capable of the greatest variety of 
sounds, for it allows for the greatest number of different adjustments. 
Used (1) just as it comes, it gives a characteristic clear, bright metallic, 
somewhat distant tone. This sound is further modified by (2) removing | 
the little bell, (3) pulling out to extended position the inner rod, and | 
with bell on, or (4) rod out, bell off, or (5) removing both bell and rod. | 
The variations produced by adjustments two to five are subtle, yet they | 
are intriguingly different. A sixth use for this mute is for that familiar 
“wow-wow” effect heard everywhere from Rhapsody in Blue to Sugar 
Blues. In theatre and movie music it depicts a baby’s cry, or a sleepy- 
head’s wail, or the teetering of a non-teetotaler. The player produces 
the wow-wow effect by slowly opening and closing the little bell with 
the fingers of the left hand. 


THE SOLOTONE MUTE 


This mute (see “D”) is similar in principle and construction to 
the previous mentioned wow-wow mute (in normal position). How- 
ever, it is made of fibre or wood, has a sweeter, non-metallic sound. 
It has no adjustment for changing its tone color. The clear, soft, rather 
thin sound penetrates comfortably and pleasantly, for the tone has 
plenty of the higher overtones. 

On both the solotone and the wow-wow, the cork that holds the 
mute in the bell is a solid ring that prevents air escaping any place but 
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Your SM-L Pruze Winning Jastraments 


Decades of woodwind making experience stand behind each S.M.L. Instrument. 
The choice of artists and craftsmen, S.M.L. Instruments have been prize winners 
all over the world ... their fine reputation is based on consistently superior 
performance. Try an S.M.L... . you'll hear the difference! 


SAXOPHONES @ CLARINETS @ 
FREE! Colorful 8 page $.M.L. Catalog ... Write Dept. B-553 


ENGLISH HORNS @ OBOES 


S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve Instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
30c With Dropper. 











BUY IT AT 


MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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PIANO TUNIN 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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PLAY THE INSTRUMENT 
WITH ALL THE 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


See Your Local Music Dealer or Write 


RADIO & TELEVISION EQUIPMENT CO. 


207 OAK STREET SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 





2 GREAT COMBO-ORK BOOKS— 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS — Complete with Harmony, Melody, Chord Names 
50 FAVORITE DANCE | 20 HOT STANDARDS 
STANDARDS Top Favorites 


THE ALL-PURPOSE BOOK...A COMPLETE Recorded by GLENN MILLER, BENNY 
LIBRARY. Has everything . Waltzes, GOODMAN, GENE KRUPA, etc. Contains 
Tangos, Polkas, Rhumbas, Marches, Jigs and Jersey Bounce, Tuxedo Junction, Gin Mill 
Reels, Novelties, Frailacks and Fox-Trots. Special, Sleepy Town Train, etc. 


$1.00 Each Book $1.00 Each Book 
eieiaiel Bb BOOK for Trumpet, Clarinet, Tenor Sax 
aa ..—Eb BOOK for Alto Sax, Baritone Sax, Alto Horn, Eb Clarinet 
chive C BOOK for Piano, Accordion, Guitar, Trombone, Violin, Bass 
Arranged for solo, duet, trio or any combination of lead instruments. 


SPECIFY TITLE AND INSTRUMENT. ORDER NOW. FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT. 


Enclosed find $......«00« Send 50 Dance Standards ........ Bb Book ........ Eb Book ........ C Book. 
Also 20 Hot Standards ........ Bb Book ......... Eb Book «0 C Book at $1.00 Each. 
Pela nnsccnunennnnnesicctsiisiamndnennebnabenaininniinadsidesdatiennssenannauuiedatnsesnnnntensnedanssneeiiainnnasbimmacedtnmpiniieahniatinnsiaenntas 
ADDRESS ae GT ecerctcnetitnionesinnnninnesenin 


Lewis Music Publishing Co., Inc. 240 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 











PIANO TEACHERS 
This is your invitation to attend the INTERNATIONAL PIANO 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 1953 National Convention, at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, July 13, 14, 15, 16. Convention will offer 
America’s outstanding Teacher Training Course for 1953. For com- 
plete information and catalog of over 65 1.P.T.A. Teacher Aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 
204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Florida. 




















out of the end of the mute. This constriction of the air stream caused 
by forcing a normally large column of air out of a small tube and opening 
creates much back pressure and resistance, and makes these mutes |.) 
hard blowing in ff (but easy in pp) and 2.) quite sharp in intonation 
at any volume. 

The open belled trumpet tone played into a hat (see “E”) becomes 
muffled and subdued and softened—and in the right place to good advan- 
tage. If an unlined metal derby is used, a hard tone, quite live, will result. 
If the derby is lined with cloth a more veiled tone vaguely approximating 
the French horn can be produced. Lesser degrees of this muffling can 
be produced by hanging a small felt (usually made from the crown of 
a discarded ladies’ or men’s hat) over the bell—or by the player holding 
his left hand partly in front of the bell—or even by blowing into or 
under the music stand. Muflled sounds from this type of muting are 
deficient in the high harmonics that give a tone life, brilliance and 
carrying power. There is danger then that even though a passage is 
played so that it sounds in tune to the performer, it may sound flat to 
the listener at a distance. For the same reason such muting is best 
avoided if possible while playing for records or radio. Satisfactory 
intonation under these conditions is only produced by extra attention 
trom the player alertly aware of the problems involved. 

Whereas there are many, many mutes on the market, inquiry and 
experimentation will prove that mm sound they pretty much separate 
out into the five classifications listed above. Those mutes that do not 
will be found to have a limited use that thus makes their mention a 
good omission from an article that hardly aims at being an encyclopedia. 
A working trumpeter with five or six mutes will be most weicome on 
any job, and will be considered quite properly equipped. In fact, in 
some cases the leader might be so astounded at such conscientious 
preparation that he will grant you that rarest of all compliments— 
his smile, when he passes you your check. 

Muted trumpet is not always softer than open horn—although, of 
course, it generally comes out that way in the average situation. But 
remember that trained players with a practiced, flexible lip can play 
the open horn in a soft, velvety pianissimo that is most flute-like and is 
much quieter than a rough player’s average muted playing. Mutes 
should be used mainly for tone color, not dynamics. The straight mute, 
wow-wow, and solotone are “bright.”. On the other hand, cup mutes 
and hats give a “darker” tone. 

A good straight mute hardly affects the pitch of the instrument. 
Cup mutes and hats tend to go flat; wow-wow and solotone go sharp. 
If you hear a trumpeter in a good commercial band switch constantly 
from one mute to the other and still maintain good intonation, that 
player merits your very highest respect, for he is mastering one of the 
toughest challenges in the business. 

Check your “wow-wow mute” to see it is made so that 1.) the 
little bell is removable, and 2.) the inner rod is extendable and remov 
able; so that any of the earlier mentioned adjustments can be made. 
In some models of this mute it takes quite a bit of fixing and manipula- 
tion to get everything in proper working order, but the results are worth 
the effort, especially when it makes unnecessary the carting around of more 
than one of these mutes to produce the many sounds possible to them. 

Dents in mutes are not thought to affect their response. More 
concern should be centered on the height of the small corks on straight 
mute or cup mute, or on the completeness of the ring of cork on the 
other mutes. Replacing worn down or broken corks and recementing 
loose ones is a job almost anyone can do. Gluing up or otherwise 
tightening up loose, leaky seams will restore many old mutes to “like 
new” performance. If properly cared for, the life of a good mute is 
indefinitely long. 


WHAT MUTE WHERE 


Symphony orchestra trumpeters use mostly the straight mute, and 
this only where the composer has specifically called for its use. The 
various “tone color mutes” make the grade occasionally, though, on 
“Pop Concerts” when works by contemporary Broadway composers get 
included in the programming, or when singers bring “radio arrange- 
ments” for their accompaniments to semi-classical and popular songs. 
It is probably for the “general good” that there be some separation of 
styles, some sanctity for the unadulterated trumpet tone, some differentia- 
tion between the “old and the new sounds.” 

Nevertheless, the ear that enjoys listening gets an ever-increasing 
pleasure from hearing the ingenious sounds the modern trumpeter gets 
from the many kinds of mutes he buys—or dreams up. One of the 
greatest outlets for a trumpeter’s imagination and musicianship is his 
selection of what mute best fits a certain passage, a certain mood, a 
certain combination of instruments. 
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Closing Chord 


THOMAS ACHENBACH 

Thomas Achenbach, a member 
and former President of Local 379 
in Easton, Pennsylvania— he was 
also its Business Agent for several 
years—died on November 25, 1952, 
at the age of fifty-seven. 

A teacher of violin and piano for 
thirty-five years, Mr. Achenbach 
aided many of the musical organiza- 
tions within his community. 

In 1923, he established the Achen- 
bach Music School, the Achenbach 
String Quartet, and (in 1926), or- 
ganized and directed the Easton, 
Pennsylvania, Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra—a group which consisted of 
eighty young musicians. 

Mr. Achenbach also led the Tall 
Cedars and Knights Templar bands 
of Easton, and at one time was a 
member of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany Band. 





ARTHUR M. SEE 

Arthur M. See, who with George 
Eastman founded the Civic Music 
Association in 1929, and since then 
had been its untiring executive di- 
rector, died unexpectedly on March 
4 at the age of sixty-three. In ad- 
dition to heading the CMA, Mr. See 
had been manager of the Rochester 
Philharmonic and Civic orchestras. 
He was also financial secretary at 
the Eastman School of Music. 

Arthur See began his musical ca- 
reer in Rochester as a piano teacher 
at the old Institute of Music and in 
1918 started his career as a concert 
manager. He was a member of 
Local 66. 

Mr. See is survived by his wife 
and several nieces and nephews. 


WILLIAM KEELER 

William Keeler, treasurer of Local 
558 in Omaha, Nebraska, and a 
member of the DesDunes band for 
a number of years, died in February 
of this year. Mr. Keeler was eighty- 
four years old. 

FRANCESCO GRASSO 

Francesco Grasso, former Presi- 
dent of Local 721, suffered a heart 
attack while conducting the Tampa 
(Florida) Symphonette in Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony on 
January 11th and died before medi- 
cal aid could be summoned. 

Long a motivating force for music 
in that city, he was instrumental in 
obtaining every year the sum of 
three thousand dollars from the city 
administration to continue the park 
concerts during the winter season. 
He achieved this result by convinc- 
ing the Mayor and city authorities 
that if the American Federation of 
Musicians was contributing to the 
betterment of the community by 
playing Sunday concerts at the Park, 
the city of Tampa could also con- 
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tribute to continue the concerts for 
the entire season. 

He will be severely missed by his 
fellow musicians both in Tampa and 
wherever he has made his _per- 
sonality felt. 





CHARLES ELMER FINCH 

Charles Elmer Finch whose ca- 
reer as a pianist and orchestra leader 
spanned almost three decades of 
Cincinnati theater and night club 
music was killed in an auto acci- 
dent on his way home from work 
on February 6, 1953. He was fifty- 
five years of age. 

Mr. Finch had been the pianist 
and leader of the orchestra at the 
Gayety Theatre (Cincinnati) for 
the past ten years. He was a gradu- 
ate of Miami University and a mem- 
ber of Local 1, Cincinnati. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Finch leaves 
his mother, Mary D. Finch, Oxford, 
Ohio, and a sister, Marion Finch, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


JAMES M. PRENDERGAST 

James M. Prendergast, formerly 
for a number of years business agent 
for Local 16, Newark, New Jersey, 
died on March 8 at his home in 
Newark. 

For many years, Mr. Prendergast 
was a bass violinist in the Proctor’s 
Theater orchestra. He retired from 
that position in 1934. He was a life 
member of the Newark Local, and 
in 1922, attended the Federation 
Convention as a delegate. 

Mr. Prendergast is survived by his 
wife, two brothers, and a sister. 


ALLAN McK. REID 

Allan McK. Reid, organist at St. 
Matthews Church, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, for more than thirty 
years, and a well-known figure in 
the musical life of that city for 
many years, died March 14th in the 
Halifax Infirmary. Fifty-nine years 
of age on February Ist, Mr. Reid 
had been ill since mid-February. 

Born in Halifax, Mr. Reid was the 
son of the late Daniel M. Reid, him- 
self a brilliant, blind musician and 
co-founder, with Sir Frederick 
Fraser, of the Halifax School for the 
Blind. 

Allan Reid began his musical ca- 
reer at the age of twelve when he 
became organist of the Church of the 
Redeemer—the youngest church or- 
ganist in Canada. He spent four 
years at the Royal College of Music 
in England and, after receiving his 
musical degrees, returned to this 
country, becoming organist at St. 
Matthews in 1921. He celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary at St. 
Matthews in 1946 and remained in 
that post until his recent illness. He 
was a member of Local 571, Halifax. 








..00 you depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


V Is the case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
with water-repellent covering ....? 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 
hardware with positive lock assurance? 


V Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 


handles that never peel 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won’‘t scuff the instrument's finish 


Only a LIFTON case will give you these 


true protective measures . . . 


and only these 


measures will keep your instrument safe and 
secure against the ever-present hazards of bad 
weather and rough handling. AND...a LIFTON 
case will cost you LESS . . . because it will out- 


last the ordinary case at least two to one... ! 


LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Lifton Mfg. Corporation 


18 W. 





18th St., N.Y. Th N.Y. 





The Rockwell School of Tuning 
CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 

The serious need for competent piano tuners and 
repairmen is universal. The Rockwell School of 
Tuning fulfills its mission in giving you the 
practical and efficient training you seek. Licensed 
by the Pennsylvania S.B.V.E. V. A. contracts 
for Public Laws 16 and 550. 

Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 

Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 








NEW PIANO “MUTE” 
Lets You Practice Piano Day or 
Night Without Disturbing Others 
Mutes piano about 85%—easily attached or 

detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.75 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 

RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 

Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 











VOICE DEVELOPER/ 





“Oz.” Diaphragm and Lung Exerciser quickly 
strengthens the Voice and makes it Impressive, 
Strong and Dynamic. Details and Proof Free. 


Write Immediately 
Voice Developer, Box 665 (11V), St. Louis, Mo. 


Attention VIOLINISTS ! Attention 


“WARM-UP EXERCISES FOR THE VIOLIN” 
And Extracts From the Book—THE VIOLIN- 
IST’S ART—UNVEILING THE MYSTERY 
By Albert Polnarioff—$1.00 
ALBERT POLNARIOFF 
2146 Barnes Ave. Bronx, N. Y. 
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“World’s Largest Production’ 
Decatur, Illinois, U.S.A. 








Clarinetists Attention 








My new CRYSTAL CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
with Off-Center Bore will amaze you with 
its ease of blowing, beautiful tone and 
perfect intonation. Truly the artist’s per- 
fect clarinet mouthpiece. The bore is 
raised one-s:xteenth inch nearer the reed. 
What a difference this makes. Highly 
poiished lay, beautifully finished. Priced 
at $10.00. Your money right back if you 
don’t keep it. OB* lay strictly legit, 3, 4, 
5, 5*, each more open. 


No other mouthpiece with bore 
Off Center is made. 


HARRY E. O’BRIEN & SON 
P. O. Box 5924, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 











Complete Course in Harmony 


A “SELF INSTRUCTOR” by Joseph A. Hagen 
From this course, to which a KEY has been 
added, a thorough knowledge of harmony 
may be had (without the aid of a teacher) 
for the price of one personal lesson. 
Write for details and money-back guar- 
antee. 70 Webster Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

















LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets,. trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, pens y anticipati organ 
points, color effects, seine woe 7 
Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. ¥.. 
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FRENCH CANE 
REEDS 


These French reeds are painstaking- 
ly cultiveted to assure a perfect 
product. Cereful selection of prime 
stalks SU a oa ie ee 
soning . expert craftsmanship... 
and precise grading for strength... 
have made Alexandre America's 
ee) a OM 
sounds better with Alexandre Reeds 


Dept. B-553 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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FREE Literature Upon Request! 


When you write to an advertiser, 
mention the /nternational Musician! 
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Musicians in the News 


EUGENE JELESNIK 

As Musical and Talent Director 
for KDYL and KDYL-TV-NBC, 
in Salt Lake City, Eugene Jelesnik 
is heard regularly by a State-wide 


and even. nation-wide audience, 
since his recent appearance with 
Kate Smith was televised from 
coast to coast. Besides his seven 


television shows weekly, he is con- 
ductor of the Salt Lake City “Pops” 
Orchestra which presented a concert 
on April 30th, sponsored by the 
Order of Eastern Star Old People’s 
Home Fund, through the courtesy 
of the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. 





EUGENE JELESNIK 


PADDOCK 
1953, Eddie Paddock, 


Eastman 


EDDIE 
On May 1, 


graduate in organ from 
School of Music, Rochester, and or- 
ganist at Eaton’s famous Santa Anit 
Restaurant in Pasadena, gave a con- 
cert on the Hammond Organ of the 
\merican 
rhythm music before starting on his 
concert tour to Portland, Oregon. 
There, on May 11, he will be spon- 
sored by the Hammond Club, and 
then will travel to Seattle where he 


light classics and Latin 


will give a concert under the aus- 
pices of the Procenium Opera Club. 





EDDIE PADDOCK 


ALBERT SENDREY 


ALBERT SENDREY 

On the occasion of the 150th anni 
versary of Ohio’s Statehood, a na 
tional competition was sponsored by 
the Toledo Symphony for a work 
depicting some aspect of past o1 
present Ohio life. Winner of the 
Ohio Sesquicentennial prize ($500) 


was Albert Sendrey with his Johnny | 
Appleseed Overture. The work was | 


performed March Ist in Toledo, 
Wolfgang Stresemann conducting, 
and will be repeated later this year. 
The Cincinnati and Cleveland Or 
chestras are also scheduled to per 
form it. Mr. Sendrey is a member 
of Local 802, New York, and Local 


47, Los Angeles. 


CHAM-BER HUANG 


CHAM-BER HUANG 


May 2nd was the date of the first 
New York performance in a serious 
musical recital of harmonica player 
—or, as he prefers to designate him- 
self, “harmonicist” Cham-Ber Huang. 


The program included the Suite 
No. 2 in B Minor by J. S. Bach; 
Oboe Concerto No. 1 in B Flat 


Major by Handel, transcribed for 
harmonica, as well as a selection of 
Chinese traditional melodies and 
folk songs. These latter were played 
on a special harmonica tuned to the 
Chinese musical scale. 
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With 
Exclusive, 
Patented 
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35% More Carrying Power 
Life-Like Tonal Colors 
Patented, Acoustical Grille 


Self-Cancelling Magic Ease 
Switches 


Feather Lite Action 
Wide Span Bellows 
Hand Made Reeds 


Modern, Functional Design 





Modern Crucianelli plant, 
Castlefidardo, Italy 





*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Italy, Germany 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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GUILD 


America’s 
Newest and 
Finest 
Guitar’ 


Guitarists, for the FIRST 





time, a “Custom Built” in- 


available at a 


popular price ! | 


strument 


Just fill in coupon below 
for FREE literature and 
name of your nearest 


GUILD GUITAR dealer. 





GUITARS, Ince. | 


220 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Factory: 536 Pearl St., New York City. 


Peeeseee eee ees ee sees eee | 
4 , 
v GUILD GUITARS INCORPORATED : 
; 220 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y.g | 
' ' 

I Please send me your FREE literature and the : 
; name of your local GUILD GUITAR dealer. 5 | 
i | 
1 ' | 
a Name: ........ an 

' + 

1 a 

© Address: _f 

' 4a 

' a | 
a ’ 
a City: . IE eiccticscenion a | 
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"Where The 
Are Playing 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


ene | 


in Washington, D. C... .. After j 


staying at Sheppard Field six | 


weeks, Dick and Donna Sparks, } 
opened March 31st at the Cham- | 
berlain Hotel, Fortress Monroe, | 
Old Point Comfort, Va... . Only } 


Dixieland Band in the. nation’s 
capital is set. indefinitely at the 


Brown Derby, Washington, D. Cy | 


Led by pianist Bobby Conway, 


the group features Mac McCurdy | 


on cornet, Wallie Garner on clari- 


net, Leo Hackley- on trombone, | 


Rudy Vozzola on bass, and Walt 
Gifford on drums. 
Billy Bishop has left the band 


business after twenty-two years to 
become an account “executive— * 
his final engagement May 8th at | 


the Claridge Hotel, Memphis, 
Tennessee. Bishop started in the 
early 1930’s in his native Canada 
and then shifted to Europe and 
London, England, -until the out- 
break of World War If. 


' WEST. Ray Sawyer now in his 
fourth year at~: the 

Mapes Casino in Reno, Nevada 
'... Sal Carson and his orchestra 
open May 16th at Hobergs, Re- 


——msmionanan cristal im niente ns 


sort, Lake County, California, | 
for his seventh straight summer | 


season . 
Trio opened at Don Emerson, 
Forest Lake Resort, Lake County, 
California, on May 7th. “Sparky” 
was formerly star clarinet player 
with Orrin Tucker and Marty 
Marsala’s All Star Dixie Group at 
San Francisco’s Club Hangover. 


Bill “ Lewis,  for- 
merly with Jack 
Kennedy’s Orchestra in Sarnia, 
Ontario, is beginning his. sixth 
month on Hammond organ and 
piano at the Tilbury Hotel, Til- 
bury, Ontario . . . Jess “Jazz” 
Caesar, formerly with the Dixie- 
landers, has rejoined Eddie Sa- 
lecto’s Selectones for personal ap- 
pearances through the Eastern 
Canada area. 


CANADA. 


ALL OVER Ray Rivera and 
his Ray Notes are 
now playing once a week on the 
Spot Light on Values Show. The 
group features Ray Rivera on 
bass and vocals, Lou Quintas on 
drums, and Eric Reed on vibes 
. . . Starting the second year of 
their engagement at The Club 
“Monarch” in Yorkville, N. Y., 
are “The Melo-gesters” . . . Or- 
ganist Bud Taylor is back in St. 
Louis at the Carasal and is now 
completing his fifth month. 


.. Albie “Sparky” Berg . 














SPOTLIGHT ON 


AL CAIOLA 





TOP CBS GUITARIST AL CAIOLA plays a heavy radio and TV 


schedule, appearing with Archie Bleyer, 





CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


Al Caiola’s hand curves nimbly around 
his Gretsch ‘‘Miracle Neck” for a stretch 
that could seem a challenge after a day's 
workout on an ordinary guitar. The slim, 
stim Gretsch ‘‘Miracle Neck’’ literally 
gives his fingers extra length, makes 
playing easier—faster. Try this chord 
on your own guitar now—then visit your 
Gretsch dealer and try it on the new 
“Miracle Neck” guitar. You'll be amazed 
at the difference. 


Ray Bloch, Alfredo Antonini; re- 
cords steadily as well. Al says 
the “Miracle Neck” of his 
GRETSCH ELECTROMATIC 
GUITAR (with Gretsch- 
DeArmond pickups) down 
tension of his 


twin 
cuts 
on the heavy 
schedule, keeps his hands fresh 
for show-time: “Fastest, easiest- 
playing guitar I’ve ever handled.” 
Write today for more about this 
sensational Gretsch innovation— 
plus the GRETSCH GUITAR 
GUIDE, yours FREE. Address: 
FRED. GRETSCH, 60 Broadway, 


Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Dept. 1M-553 











Here’s the bar you’ve 


. make forward 
and reverse slants 
at any speed play- 





ing without fear DAS» 
of dropping or 
throwing bar. as 


(Patented) 


9 BOYLSTON STREET 





Hawaiian Guitarists 


When ordering merely send SNUG fitting thimble size of index finger. 


THIMBLE GRIP SWIVEL BAR 


been looking for! 


The perfect bar 
for the profes- 
sional and the be- 
ginner. 


Only $4.50 


BRADFORD, PA. 








CHOICE OF THE artists 





STRINGS 








ITALIAN MARCHES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND SCHOOL BAND 
Very effective. Price, two for $2.00. 


Booklet of eight, price 25 cents per instru. 
MODERN AMERICAN MARCHES, $1.25 ea. 


LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 
55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 








DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
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Official Business compiled to date 





SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
OF LOCALS 


The Southern Conference of Lo- 
cals will meet in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., Canada, 
for its annual sessions on June 
20-21, 1953. Opening session at 
2:00 P. M. Saturday, June 20th. All 
Locals within the jurisdiction of the 
Southern Conference are invited 
and urged to send delegates. 

Steve E. Grunhart, Secretary, 

P. O. Box 507, Shreveport 85, La. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Anthony Calabrese (Tony S. Cala- 
brese), former member Local 802, 
New York, N. Y. 

Joan Curtis, member Local 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Leo Parker, member Local 802, 
New York, N. Y. 

Danny Small, former 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Rex Wade, member Local 6, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Lacy Wharton, former member 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 


member 





WARNING 

Local Secretaries are asked to be 
on the lookout for one William 
Heath, believed to be a drummer, 
representing himself as a member 
of Local 10, Chicago, Ill., who bor- 
rowed $40.00 from Local 150, Spring- 
field, Mo., under false pretenses 
without reimbursing the local. He 
is about 30 years of age, brown 
hair, fair complexion, baby-faced, 
slender build, about 6 feet tall. 


CORRECTION 


The name of the Secretary of 
Local 197, St. Louis, Mo., listed in 
the recent issue of the List of Lo- 
cals as Frank K. (Jimmy) Houston 
is in error. His correct name is 
James K. (Jimmy) Houston. 

CHANGE OF OFFICERS 

Local 244, Glasgow, Mont.—Presi- 
dent E. J. Shanley, 205 5th St., N. 
Phone: 120. 

Local 263, Bakersfield, Calif. — 
Secretary, Al Kern, P. O. Box 450. 

Local 295, Pocatello, Idaho — 
President, Kenneth Harten, 439 N. 
Sth Street. 

Local 321, Middletown, Ohio — 
Acting President, Paul Slezak. 

Local 347, Imperial Valley, Calif. 
—Secretary, Dave Reno, 735D State 
St., El Centro, Calif. 


Local 384, Brockville, Ont., Cana- 
da—President, C. Stuart Paterson, 
10 Crawford St. 

Local 457, Attleboro, Mass. — 
President, Harry Kummer. 

Local 509, Canonsburg, Pa. — 
President Philip Arnone, 21 Fourth 
St., Houston, Pa. 

Local 636, Wallace, Idaho,—Presi- 
dent, Curtis F. Schultze, 320 West 
Riverside, Kellogg, Idaho. Phone: 
6934. 

Local 674, Covington, Va.—Acting 
Secretary, L. G. Chappell, 613 
Church St., Clifton Forge, Va. 

Local 766, Austin, Minn.—Secre- 
tary, V. W. Himmler, 120 W. Mill 
Street. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Loca! 25, Terre Haute, Ind. — 
President, V. E. Dean, 449 So. 20th 
Street. 

Local 43, Buffalo, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Salvatore A. Rizzo, 124 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. Phone: 
Cleveland 2973. 

Local 144, Holyoke; Mass.—Secre- 
tary Raymond A. Schirch, 18 Coit 
Street. 

Local 157, Lynchburg, Va.—Secre- 
tary, Killis Howard, 4525 Brook- 
lawn Cr. 

Local 196, Champaign, I1l.—Presi- 
dent Stanley W. Rahn, 1204 S. An- 
derson, Urbana, III. 

Local 244, Glasgow, Mont.—Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dorothy M. Christiansen, 
40 2nd Ave. N., P. O. Box 411. 
Phone: 291-M. 

Local 285, New London, Conn.— 
President, Francis Fain, Masons 
Island, Mystic, Conn. 

Local 298, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Can.,—President, Arthur Williams, 
1482 Belmont Ave. 

Local 392, Forth Worth, Texas— 
Secretary, Hugh R. Talton, 401% 
E. Ninth St., zone 3. 

Local 457, Attleboro, Mass. — 
Secretary, Harry A. Greene, 16 
Covell Ave., R. No. 2. 

Local 460, Greenville, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Harold E. Means, Box 184, 
Fredonia, Pa. 

Local 546, Knoxville, Tenn. — 
Secretary, E. J. Smith, 515 Market 
Street. 

Local 573, Sandusky, Ohio — 
Secretary, Charles Held, 1423 Marl- 
boro Street. 

Local 609, North Platte, Nebr.— 
Secretary, Kenneth K. Conrey, 705 
So. Willow. 

Local 641, Wilmington, Delaware 
(colored) — Secretary, Nelson B. 
Loatman, 937 Poplar St. 


Local 647, Washington, Ill. — 
Secretary, Robert L. Esch, 204 
Catherine St. 





DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 
severally or jointly: 

Jim S. Fisher, Greensboro, Ala., 
$85.00 

Sunnyside Lounge and George 
Nackard, Flagstaff, Ariz., $175.00. 

Brisk Enterprises, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $2950.00. 

Casbah and Chas. Henneghan, 
Los Angeles, Calif., $324.00. 

Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 
Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, owners, 
North Hollywood, Calif., $1874.00. 

Downbeat Club, and Johnnie Sim- 
mons, Richmond, Calif., $25.00. 

Nathan Washington, San Diego, 
Calif., $401.70. 

Rick’s Drive Inn and Burns Rick, 
Santa Maria, Calif. (no amt. given). 

Arthur Lake and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show, Santa Monica, 
Calif., $1617.04. 

Ocean Ranch Hotel, and Chas. H. 
Hanson and R. P. Haupt, Miami, 
Fla., $676.00. 

Anchorage Supper Club, and 
Mickey Marano, Savannah, Ga. Rod 
and Reel Club, Mickey Marano, 
owner, Savannah, Ga., $525.00. 

Dance Hall, and Henry Patt- 
schull, Powersville, Iowa, $720.00. 

10lden Key Club, and H. R. Allen 
(also known as Bert Talon, Bart 
Talon, Bert Allen), Holcomb, Kans., 
$2150.00. 

Jimmy Barnes, Flint, Mich., $240. 

Lillo’s Supper Club, and Jimmy 
Lillo, Leland, Miss., $350.00. 

Sky Harbor Casino, Andy Wong 
and Joe Mackie, Zephyr Cove, Nev., 
$333.33. 

Robert Snyder, Albany, N. Y., 
$775.00. 

Dr. Theodore Feinman, New York, 
N. Y., $515.25. 

Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone, Day- 
ton, Ohio, $561.00. 

Twenty One Hour Club, and Ray- 
mond E. Pettycrew and Gordie Viz- 
neau, Toledo, Ohio, $492.85. 

Aaron Simms, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., $100.90. 

Hugo's and Geo. Fidler and Alex- 
ander Altieri, Props., Allentown, Ba. 

Ollie Knipple’s Lounge, Ollie 
Knipples, Harrisburg, Pa., $100.00. 

Willie B. Mays, Amarillo, Texas, 
$230.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Austin, Minn., Local 766 — Joe 
Callahan. 

Belleville, Ill., Local 29 — Lloyd 
G. Saeger. 


Boston, Mass., Local 9 — Joseph 
F. Mann. 


Chicago, Ill., Local 10— Roscoe 
Robilota, Jerome (Jerry) Shelton, 
Fannie F. Borstadt, John Minkus, 
Adolph Morel. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Tony 
Aiello, Romeo Robitoy. 

Canonsburg, Pa., Local 509 — 
David B. Campbell. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—Jack 
Gardner. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Leonard 
Christian, Claude H. Clawson, Paul 
O. Gerhardt, Ellery (Bud) Fischer. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Har- 
vey Schardt, Erich Pautz, Clarence 
Warner, Genevieve Dietrich. 

Dayton, Ohio, Local 101—George 
Becker, Sr. 

Dubuque, Ia., Local 289—Merle 
E. Kemble. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—A. F. 
Towle. 

Erie, Pa., Local 17— Albert H. 
Dowling, Norman Weibler. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Ferdi- 
nand Schaefer. 

Johnstown, Pa., Local 41 — H. 
Rossman Smith, Bill Cahill, Stanley 
Cominsky. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Neil 
McGinnis. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
Herbert H. Leisten. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73 — 
Henry L. Smith, E. D. Young. 

Meriden, Conn., Local 55—Walter 
Dembiczak. 

Middletown, Ohio, Local 321 — 
H. A. Spade. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Wm. 
Meifert. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406— 
Leo Ashby, Mathias Ferland. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234 — 
Ozzie Grannis. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204 
—James LaBar. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Max 
Boehme, Giulio O. Harnisch, Law- 
rence S. Murphy, Alberto Sammar- 
tino, Fred Walz, Joseph Jacobs, 
Jacob Mestchkin, Howard E. Nel- 
son, Frederick Watson, Alfred P. 
Allen, Bob Gilchrist, Joe De Peri, 
Clifford Williams, Mark Zamulenko. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234 — 
Clifford C. Pascarella. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Wm. 
L. Birken, George L. Jones. 

San Juan, P. R., Local 468 — 
Fuentes D. Sorroche. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Arthur 
L. Lundgren, Herman Henninger. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292 — 
Harry D. Latimer. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149— 
Alfred Bruce, Mrs. B. Clarke, J. W. 
Gray, Ernest Rose. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140 — 
Wm. J. Griffiths. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610 
—Clarence Stellmacher. 

Orlando, Fla., Local 389—Leader 
Salters. 

(Continued on next page) 





William Kincaid— Master of the Flute 
(Continued from page seventeen) 
French flute from the atelier of Louis Lot of 
Paris, and several Chinese flutes were given him 


by the composer Henry Eichheim. 


Flute’s Resources Widened 
Mr. Kincaid is quite as enterprising in his use 
of the resources of the flute as he is in choos- 
ing the correct materials for making it in the 
first place. Composers realize this. Louis Gesen- 
sway wrote his Concerto for Flute for Kincaid 
because he knew that this player is able to cope 
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ethereal. 


with harmonics—extra high partials—which are 
rarely attempted by the flute in public. 
eloquent on the subject of the wide tonal possi- 
bilities of the flute, believes it is capable of 
passionate utterance and should not be con- 
sidered only the conveyor of moods pixyish and 


The impression this six-footer gives, with his 
sturdy striding and the healthy glow of his 
broad face with its network of tiny laugh 
wrinkles and its topping bush of white hair, 
is one of complete balance. 
exercise and the out-of-doors—no doubt the re- 


He is 


sult of his early years on the Hawaiian Islands, 
where he was a protege of the Olympic cham- 
pion, Duke Kahamamoku. He spends his sum- 
mers at an island lodge in Little Sebago Lake 
near Poland Springs, Maine. There he forgets 
about the flute and spends the hot weather 


months swimming, fishing, sailing and in gen- 


He is partial to 


eral roughing it. 
who have visited Kincaid’s summer hideaway 
in Maine return with stories about Bill dipping 
into the icy lake before dawn and of gargantuan 
breakfasts of unending stacks of wheatcakes, 
spitted steaks and broiled fresh trout. 


Fellow orchestra members 
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Ladies of the Symphony 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


or artistic.) The established 
women players in symphony orchestras is the 
long black dress, with long sleeves. Women 
members of the Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, Indianapolis, Montreal and Chicago sym- 
phonies all adhere to this style. The orchestra 
usually allow shorter dresses for the afternoon 
concerts, though black remains the required 
color. The Baltimore Symphony requests “no 
jewelry.” The Los Angeles Philharmonic has 
the women wearing white collars against black 
gowns. Dr. Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the 
Indianapolis Symphony, designed the black 
dresses for the women in his orchestra. The 
Oklahoma City Symphony decrees “long-skirted 
If some of the women 


“costume” for 


suits and white blouses.” 
consider these clothes unbecoming and uncom- 
fortable and resent them as a device to mas- 
querade them as part of an “all-male orchestra,” 
the larger percentage of the women feel that the 
music’s the thing—not “glamor’—that the less 
they stand out as women the better. In fact it 
was Marie Thérése Paquin, pianist of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques (Montreal), who is the 
originator of the idea of a uniform costume for 
the ladies of that orchestra. 

That word “glamor,” however, does bring up 
another side of this “women-in-orchestra”’ situa- 
tion, namely the marriage status of the players. 
Thirteen of the major symphony orchestras 
questioned vouchsafed information on_ this 
score. Of these thirteen orchestras, forty-two 
women members are recorded as “Miss” and 
forty-five as “Mrs.” (Since the artist often 
keeps her “Miss” title for career purposes the 
number of married members probably is larger 
than the figures given.) More illuminating is 
the fact that of the forty-five married women 
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M. Jordan, A. Lamb, Jr., R. Merritt, Jr., W. Joseph M Samue! H. Mayes, Julio Mezzocca, Young, Roger Dancz, William Stark. Artie Pierce, Gene Pirozz, Frank Policastro, F. 
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National 


B. Moeller 
National 


members, twenty-six are specifically stated as 
being married to musicians. Interestingly, too, 
eighteen of these twenty-two women musicians 
play in the same orchestra as their husbands. 


Marriage of Compatibles 


Three musical pairs play in the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic: violinist Viola Wasterlain is 
married to one of the orchestra’s trombonists; 
cellist Beverly Le Beck to a violinist; and harpist 
Dorothy Remsen to a trumpeter. Until recently 
the San Francisco Symphony boasted the same 
record, for cellist Mary Hughson Claudio is 
married to one of the orchestra’s violinists; Reina 
Schivo to one of the players on the English 
horn, and Suzanne Sargeant to one of its former 
oboists. (He has recently laid aside this instru- 
ment to engage in a career as architect.) The 
Oklahoma Symphony has six wife-husband 
teams within its group. In the Chicago Sym- 
phony Margaret Evans (cello) is the wife of 
a member of the viola section of that orchestra 
and Geraldine Vito (harp) of the concert 
master of that orchestra. (Miss Vito is also 
the daughter of the first harp player in the 
same orchestra. Another case of blood relation- 
ship within the group is tha’ of Marie Tosch of 
Les Concerts Symphoniques whose father and 
mother play respectively violin and cello in that 
orchestra and whose grandfather was one of its 
charter members.) Cellist Norma Olson Wood- 
bury of the Indianapolis Symphony is married 
to a trumpeter in that orchestra and_ violinist 
Olive K. Rhodes to one of its trombonists. In 
the Cincinnati Symphony Betty Semple Glover 
and her husband both play the trombone. 

The fact that in all orchestras the cello sec- 
tions and the violin sections are within nodding 
distance may account for the frequency of 
violin-cello pairings. Note in the foregoing 
paragraph that three are such combinations. 




















Also Cynthia Eddy Britt of the Minneapolis 
Symphony and cellist Shirley Trepel of the 
Cleveland Orchestra are married to members 
of the violin sections of their respective orches 
tras. Cello and trumpet sections are cozily situ 
ated, too, as evidenced by the fact that Jane S. 
Tetzlaff of the Minneapolis Symphony is mar- 
ried to a member of the trumpet section. (Her 
husband, Daniel Tetzlaff, is known to musi- 
cians in another capacity, too. He is the author 
of the trumpet department in The International 
Masician.) 

Proof that common interest rather than mere 
proximity is the motivating condition, however, 
lies in the fact that the husband and wife are 
often musicians in entirely different organiza 
tions. Mariam Burroughs McArdell (violin), 
Bertha Baret (violin) and Catherine Mezirka 
(cello) of the San Francisco Symphony have 
husbands (respectively clarinetist, violist and 
violinist) who pursue independent careers. Alice 
Lawrence Baker, cellist of the Chicago Sym 
phony, is married to a teacher of the viola. 
The husband of Betty Gillespie Anderson (cellist 
of the Minneapolis Symphony) is a singer, as 
is the husband of Patricia Adams of the Toronto 
Symphony; and the husband of Joyce Roger 
(viola of the National Symphony) is the com 
poser Kurt Roger. The United States Marine 
Band and the National “Symphony Orchestra 
have, so to speak, family connections. For 
Bonnie Moeller, cellist in the National Sym- 
phony, is married to a member of the Marine 
Band. 

Musical marriages, though interesting, are 
but a by-product, so to speak, of the women-in 
symphony-orchestras phenomenon. The women 
themselves seldom stress it. It is these women’s 
desire to be judged quite on their merit as 
musicians. Their biographies show indeed that 
they stand up equally with the men in this 
regard, graduate from the same music schools 
with equal honors, concertize, form part of 
chamber music groups, act as soloists on occa- 
sion, and receive training in various orchestras 
before settling down as permanent players in 
one. Said the late Hans Kindler, “Women have 
a great future in the life of American symphony, 
as they have proven. They not only served us 
well when they were badly needed during the 
war years, but they remain on the sheer merit of 
their fine playing.” Conductors in all our or- 
chestras are beginning to find this out. 


—Hope Stoddard 
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Buddy bought 
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Believe it or not, WEL pedals 
are even better today. The 
NEW WEL SPEED KING, 
with its twin compression 
springs, ball-bearings and 


streamlined footboard, is the 
greatest pedal ever made. Try 


it at your dealer's today! 


WEL DRUM Co. 


1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Technique of Percussion 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


cracked Tommy over the knuckles with a drumstick. 


him,” says Tommy, “was what I needed. I mark that moment as the 


real beginning of my drumming career.” 


TEMPEST IN A HI-HAT 


“That, God bless 


D. K., Hays, Kansas, playing in a local band, is experiencing diffi 


culty with the so-called standard hi-hat beat. 


“T start out all right,” he 


writes (Example 1), but sometimes in going from hi-hat to my twenty- 


inch ride cymbal, I get the beat backward (Example 2). 


help me straighten this matter out?” 
Example t 


yp ak TF 


"TY start aut alt vight.” 


Could you 


Example 2 


fas 


wane 


“\ get the beot backword.” 


This difficulty is by no means confined to the playing of hi-hat beats. 
It extends to other figures as well, and generally is the result of im- 
patience in early lessons. To the average student, hi-hat beats come easily 
—so easily that, in his desire to get on quickly, he fails to recognize the 
importance of their structure, and of the mathematical breakdown of 


measures in general. 


Study structure a little more carefully, D. K. Go back to slow speed 
and counting aloud for a brief spell. Pay due attention to your reading. 


Write out the breakdown of any figure that bothers you. 


Soon such 


minor difficulties as you mention will vanish into the thin air. 


How is your reading, by the way? 
question) can you read rests as easily as notes’ 
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one fine sight-reader (?) who cannot! 


And (th 
9 


is is really the $64.00 
I know of more than 





Modern — 


Convenient 


HOME STUDY 


ARRANGING 
COURSE!!! 











eee 
® Duet, trio, and four-way writing 
thoroughly explained. 
® How to orchestrate passing tones. 
® How to write for the ensemble. 


® How to organize, lay out, and 
“routine ' an arrangement. 
® How to write Shuffle, Rhumba, 


Tango, and many other rhythms. 

© How to voice unusual effects. 

® How to determine chords in sheet 

music. 

® How to put your musical ideas on 

Paper. 

All this and many other tricks of modern 
arranging which combine the experience 
of the biggest “name” arrangers in the 
country are now yours at sma.i cost. And 
you can study at home in your spare time. 

t's quick, easy and inexpensive. So if you 
want to start on the road to becoming a high 
paid arranger, fiil out the coupon and mail it 


n—TODAY ! 


' 

: University Extension : 
Conservatory 
1 Dept. A-771, 2000 South Michigan Ave. 4 
! Chicago 16, Illinois : 
' 

i : 
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LATINETTES 


For Smal! Dance Bands 
Arranged by “CHICO” O’FARRILL 
MAMBOS, SAMBAS, RUMBAS, 
GUARACHAS, AFROS, BAIAOS, 
CALYPSOS, BOLEROS. 
21 top Latin tunes, inc!uding Mambo in 
F, Merry Mambo, Mama Teresa, Los 
Timbales, Rumba Be-Bop, Nina, etc., 
Drummer’s Guide and Dictionary of 
Latin-American Rhythms 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
At your Local Dealer or direct 
ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 

















Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 





Splendid field; demand for competent 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
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ERASURES 
(Continued from preceding page) 
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NEWS NUGGET 

MUSIC WEEK IN RETROSPECT 

Just completing its thirtieth ob- 
servance, Music Week has quick- 
ened activity in this regard in at 
least 3,000 communities. Chief par- 
ticipants in its aim to “Enrich Your 
Life With Music” have — been 
churches, — schools, clubs, 
women’s clubs, civic, recreation and 


MUSIC 


youth organizations. 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Double bass, special made 34 size, four 
trings. A. G. H 175) Dartmout St 

Boston, Mas 

FOR SALE—Concert library (used) mall or 
chestra. K. Veres 8 Fort) Hamil Park 








M \ Bre 
( nh Supe t 
( on 135 amplific 
vth case I case cove . ) \ J \rnol 
FOR SALE—Trade $2 Ladies Strad model 
violin with case and bow, for s clarinet of 
bas Iin Writ Ron Senkow US ! \ 
N. E., Calgary, 
FOR SALE—Fin 
t 1; tine ft 
Is 
( Kansas ¢ 


FOR SALE—Harp, 





er ger | 





By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps........ $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
NI csiiiicstsineeitezansicmin $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
POI achiicsnsctecsajeceninanccsseeseseics JS 


Postpaid — Cash with Order 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 























le-Paris 
ch, 1125 | 
} eivinabi 
music (used) 
n nd operatic selec 
1 tty books for pian 
id organ; original ¢ least $2,000, J.Goulden, | 
810 Louisiana St., Gary, Indiana. | 
| 
FOR SALE—Used library orchestra 
1004 imbers rrand) oper must 
elect ultes overtures 
waltzes nar 5, < small orchestr 
ment; partially « logued Leigh 
Parkwood Ave Johnstown, N.Y 
FOR SALE—HE flat Buffet sax (Fvette 
with se. (used). G. Pettine, 117 
Mr n R. I 
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Be a Top Pianist! Modernize! 
FIVE NEW HOOKS 

BY HOLLYWOOD'S TEACHER 

OF PROFESSIONAL PIANISTS 


1. Block Chords Exercises for the Moderne 
Pianist. 

. Single Finger Figures for the Moderne 
Pianist. 


. Substitute Chords and Voicings by 
Mastery of Moderne Progressions. 

. Substitute Chord and Voicings by 
Mastery of Moderne Scales. 

. Solo Style Figures for the Moderne 
Pianist. 
EACH BOOK OF 15 STUDIES $3.00 

Send Postal or Bank Money Order oniy to 


SAM SAXE 


6513 Delongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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TITO PUENTE 


Chooses 


gedy & [ydlury 


Tito Puente, one of the great- 


artists, uses and endorses 
timbales. 
* * * 


Tito is shown with his Leedy & 
Ludwig timbales—now accepted as 
the only authentic instrument o 
this type being made today. Spe- 
cially spun brass shells produce a 
genuine metallic Latin tone. Tim- 
bales are mounted on quickly folded 
stand for easy moving. Write for 
latest Leedy & Ludwig catalog. Ad- 
dress Dept. 505. 


~ 


est Latin rhythm artists, is now setting 






















the rhythm world on fire with his own terrific record- 
ing band. He was recently featured at New York’s 
Palladium after successful stands in both California and 
Florida. Tito, along with the majority of Latin rhythm 
authentic Leedy & Ludwig 
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Hi. Chiron Co., Inc. @ 


Vibrator 


For Saxophone and Clarinet 


This distinctive product is made of 
GENUINE FRENCH CANE, grown 
and aged in the discriminating tradi- 
tion of old world fine reed making. 


Manufactured in France 


WITH A VIBRATOR... 


heeds 


YOU’RE SURE... 


Ask your dealer 


1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 











BASS PLAYERS 
Cafranski & Jackson 


both agree that the 


APTO BASS-KIT 


is truly the BASSMAN’S FRIEND. Here, at 
last, is a selection of hard-to-get items that 
will enable you to improve your playing 
by facilitating the acquiring of technique, 
and other special items you must have to 
keep your bass in the very best physical 
and playing condition. Send postcard today 
for literature reveaiing, for the first time, 
tricks of the trade secret materials that 
top professionals depend on for the art of 


Polished Bass Playing. 
ANY TIME — ANY PLACE 
Write to APTO for your needs for bass. 





APTO “the bassman’s friend” 


43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Tel.: EXeter 2-6444 

















Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 


BROS. 

Ask your dealer to show 

you these fine mouthpieces 

for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 











PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


FOR SALE—-Genuine | dr Pire K im, 
1690, price S400 00 vise u-ed chases i oor 
chestrations. L. H. Bart YOS DeKalb Street, 


Norristown, Pa 
FOR SALE—Gretsct 


electric yustar sed dou 
! finish, 





uble 








pickup, cutaway model, natural wou 
$250.00; also used Mosco amp., 12 inch speaker, 
$45.00. A. J. Russo, 1410 Hancock St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y Tel. FV 6-9798 
FOR SALE—Weber Duo-Art grand piano (used), 
original cost $4000.00; or will) exchange for 
name violin N. Aaron, 2072 N. 17th Street, 
Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—Very old classic Martin guitar; also 
ladies size hand-made classic guitar, Paris, 
(both used). John Abbate, 64 Sewell Street, 
Glassbore, N. ] Telephone GL 4-6820. 
FOR SALE—Used violins, Moller, Amsterdam; 








label Antonio Palumbo, Palermo, 1902; Edmund 
Bryant, Boston, 1919; J. B. Collin, Mezini viola, 
1885 Paris Peter J. Loro, 58 Vernon St., New 
Haven, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Albert System bass clarinet; needs 
pads and probably some springs, $50.00. Write 
or phone Gene von Hallberg, 1658 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Clrcle 6-2582 
FOR SALE—Holton High D = trumpet (used), 
complete with case and = accessories. Phone 
Guido Mazza, ORegon 4-1231, 144 Sullivan St, 


New York 12, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Matched set ot Selmer im 


proved Albert system clarinets; six rings, articu 





French 











laed G sharp and F resonance Key; excellent 
intonation; complete with double French style 
case. E. Horne, 676 41st St., Oakland, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Conn 481) French horn (used); played 
t symphony musician, have entered another 
field. Aaron Sklut, 1501 Lambuth Blvd., Jack- 
son, Tennessee 
FOR SALE—1923) Chickerin nial grand, 
5 foot 4° inches refini werhauled, 
$975.00. Telephone Skyline frer 6:30 P.M. 
or writ John Connelly, ton Theater, 


Chicago Heights, Ul 
































FOR SALE—German hand made Kraspe single 
Fr h horn, in F with extra slide for Eb (used), 
$125.00 Arthur Ray 37 Davis St., Fall River, 
Maass Felephone 4-9440 
FOR SALE—-Ludwi bell lyre, 
harness for marching, sticks and canvas carr 
ing we (used). Write or phone Gene von 
Hallberg, 1658 Broudway, New York 19, N. Y. 
ClIrele 6-2582 
FOR SALE—Used silver flute and ; 
G sharp closed. L. Rossi, 1060 
Ave.. New York 25, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—French Dieudonne, 1937, $300, 
Bertram A Sherman, 971 First) Ave New 
York City 
FOR SALE--Himmond organ, 
Leshe  vibratone nd Hammor 
cabinet, Feho switch, $2,000.00 (used) John 
Varney, Loch Raven, Md Phone Valley 1993, 
FOR SALE—Used French horn with case \lex- 
andre | md = B flat; recently reconditioned, 
$600.00. Jack Bullock, Shortsville, N. Y. 





WANTED 





musicians who wish to 


symphony 


WANTED—Symphony 


ifiliate with community orchestras 











Ballad horn, 


ilko a Bb 





low 

































































WANLED—Bbb tch 
valry or pocket cornet, must be reasonably 
priced, state make, condition, price and ill 
particulars. Phil Stanley, 1155 Manor Ave., New 
York 72, N 
WANTED—For the United States Soldiers’ Home 
Band, baritone player for summer season t 
1g May 16 to October 1, 1953. Duties, one 
t day, concert or rehearsal, plus all funerals, 
inspection once a month. For particulars write 
to Edward S. McGrath, Bandmaster, United St 
Soldiers’ Home Band, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
WANTED—Bass clarinet. about $250.00, a Thier 
violin is to be part payment or $500.00 
plete dance library with specials, at same va 
Ron Senkow, 708 Seventh Ave. N. F., Cal 
Alberta, Canada. 
WANTED—The Erie Philharmonic orchestra s 
openings for Ist violins, violas, strir ‘, 
Ist oboe, Ist and 2nd bassoon, trumpet, | d 
percussion, Applicants should write to } rig 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Mr. R Hall 
ger, 820 G. Daniel Baldwin Erie " 
WANTED—The Birmingham symphony has sx r. 
al vacancies in the string sectio ho lo 
clarinet, tympanist, and bass trom or e 
1953-54 season. Apply to” personr mai r, 
2225 Ist Ave. North, Birmingham, Alabama. 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor, alto, clarinet, 5 L 
ible for summer resorts; read, lake, ploy % 
college graduate, M.A. in music \} ky 
1669 Bryant Ave., Bronx 60, N. \ he 
AT LIBERTY—Clarinet-violin » al e 
md dinner library 5 year pe €, read, 
fake, ad-lib (youn 30's) cier symphony of 
hotel resort work; « lable Oct. Ronald Senkow, 
708 Seventh Ave. N. E., Calgary, Canada. 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor, te, read, take, 
fully qualified, seeks resort v 
1), Astor, 14609 54 St., 19, N. ¥., of 
Hl UL 4-9596 
AT LIBERT clarinet, « th t 
exempt, fre vel, ‘ ") L 
able at) once dd Del , 136 Ouk 
Paterson, N. J. Phone Lambert O49) 
AT LIBERTY \rran xperienced in all ¥ 
of arranging ds and orchestr 1 
work mail mndence Bernard ¢ 
stein, 93> Jeffer «> Chelse 50, M 
AT LIBERTY ni ce 
and symphonic music v J 
wel, Fred Braverman, 237 ‘ 
York 29, N. ¥ LE 4-0924 
AT LIBERTY—! male, ingle, classical 
background: des hotel loun; rk \le 
licensed agent me nto loun 
have played tl wotels Rayn Jemy * 
44 Maple \ve Franklinvil NX. . 
AT LIBERTY ner d, well 
enced; can sin ind pl some cee 1; 
would like work in N.Y. Cy. and vicinity, dance 
halls or week end el alone. ¢ s 
7 n 29, N. Y (S8u2 






































nd who so og ft ) POSITIONS befsiness i.) a 
rear Ml e. te red "The ‘aoe ~~ = tae . a a a ¥ 
Orchestr League offers 1 national talent pool ap - oe ee ee 
Ase . combo, Y. or L. I. area or accordionists, 
service for the transmitting of information be- pianists and guitarists to form trio for immediate 
twee 3 ray ee is se meee a Send 5 seers i- work. Phone Wantagh 2-5684-M or write Frank 
tion to merican Symphony rchestra League, x ; 2 War | 
P. ©. Box 164, Ch ae West Virginia, : ae oA os BS, _Wonagh, NS.’ — 
AT LIBERTY—-Drummer (24 years experic ) 
WANTED- Clark Irish harp. Write, P. Schlomo- local 35 card. single: wishes to te small 
vitz, 1031 East Ogden Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. combo on location job, will trave ha po 
WANTED—A used Sarrusophone (not for playing Chester CC. Watson, RRO Box 120, |} ll 
purposes), also, a clarinet D'Amour and a Indiana. Phone I 507 
basset horn in angular form. I. Swetnick, 1645 AT  LIBERTY- ee res 
Lincoln Place Brooklyn, MM. ¥. enced in all six oe of 
WANTED—String bass player for small combo, local 802, N. t s Fi ; 
must be a showman. Lee Burghardt, 10523 photo ai resume on request. F. Ramoni 34 
Ewing Ave., Chicago 17, Illinois 50th St., Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 
Straight) model baritone saxophone AT LIBERTY—Arranger accepting all ¢ of 
wer. Les Flounders, 5635 Upland Way, assignments, aul Schoen, 334 Monr VCs, 
ia 31. Pa Rochester, N.Y. 











You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a 12-page booklet listing 
172 Woodwind facings with complete specifications. Contains tips on care 
and selection of mouthpiece—plus a helpful transposition chart. Ask your 
dealer or write today. 


THE WOODWIND COMPANY 


Dept. B-553, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, 
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Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Cheeta, TORE cccisttnssasscsecnseressenitmemnnss 763 
onal Booking Corp. 409 


Hollywood 


Ainsworth-Box Agency 
tists Corp. of America . 









pster, Ann ... 
nn, Jay ax 
ral Artists Corp 5091 
Fishman, I 3557 
Harry 8S. T: 5 
Bherrtatng, WEEE cscccccsceccsesssnsessenss 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency 


Montague, Percival S. .......... 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Ine. . ae 
SHic@G, EG Bas cuccccesocssscnsenscccccensccasses 2010 


Lus Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency .......... 788 
Bozung, Jack . 
Daniels, James . 











Gustafson, Ted, Agency 1565 
Lara, Sidney 4 
MecDaniels, R. 7g 
Pollard, Otis E 463 
Roberts, Harold William 1905 
Ss irt, . vose 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions . 1438 
eee. TG sentsishennksticuciucantanansumamented 778 
San Diego 
Babee, THEE insscncevsssassntntinincdsacsannveds 1754 
Wiitite Ge BARCTIIAM cccccciccccssccsecccssscsccseess SOLO 
San Jose 
Sg ey ere 5895 
RIL, UU. sicenaccansseceectetsecnieseneianiile 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Fame, THEI  scvetetsscsescrcsseniminiensicienn 139 
Grand Junction 
ee een | iia 1857 


Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry .......cccccocccccees 50 
Rex Orchestra Service 1386 
Bristol 
at, TI seienesicencicaciiinciictnticinnsamnnnionts 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 


East Hartford 


American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
OE RE eae 1850 
SOCEM, TOE Tak cctssieiiemenninnn 718 
New iingland Entertainment 
PRIRAD  ccacancasssciseessanaitamindiaieinaiaasboapiaas 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
IIE TEM ic: codcsbttnthcncweteancacemestaeae 4193 


Manchester 
SUIT, iislas cas duneisienseseaieaonen 4641 


New Haven 


William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) ........c.ccccccccccssesssess 821 


Broderick, 


New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 


Snitkinand Frederick J. Barber) 5422 
Stratford 
Wee, DOIG WE, ccscccsccsmrtmsrnicnnns 1161 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 






Alliance Amusements, Ine. 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Ciammabertim,. Gee. Pe cccccsssccescscssscccsssee 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, IMC. .....ccccccccsccoeee 3263 

Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ......ccccseeeess 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions 1831 
Mason, Lee eunasinae . 3858 
Steele Arrington, Inc 1451 





Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 


MAY, 1953 


Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
TOTTI, Thi Tile. scintitintinennhisdaimiaeniiuaniaiainn 2691 
West Palm Beach 
Maal, Tum WPGeis Th... ccncsssesscscscsctetcsconisens 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
MEimmmick ACtPACtIOIN | scsccccsecessccssesscccsiese 4842 
Joe Minnick 
FP Eee 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
SE, TH cicnsssensmbenteioanaens 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 


Calumet City 











a PIT x ciinccnsnssiestileinaniiiiesnsitindessiibcane 
red Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
RI, “TN scciscninicantasensictaenicisctsiinianibids 1280 
Centralia 
8 EN 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau 
DoMMAIMOT, TET vecersscscssiccssseee 
Graham Artists Bureau, 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ............... 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . ane 
VON, CRD diccesnticsccinemncdetanetinns 
Effingham 
Coens, TE: Bhs cccccscseecinttsiomenicininene 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ......ccccssesssees 1411 
Kankakee 
IN, TI ga visascsnasctsaesesminctncedinanicees 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AZ@NCY ........cccececeees 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
WBC, LIU civiiicccnccseccsscecsssasssccseccsessesnce 5794 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave anebuacibbes 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Burea ..........cccccceseee 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service ......... 554 
Indianapolis 
BEBMott Bokrhmss CO... cccccsoccccscccesccscocsscses 75 
Ferguson Bros. AB ONCY «2... 3158 
Gre: ater by nited Amusement 
BOP VIGO. cncecscorscccccssossosconsercccoscccevcnssceseesse 4 3394 
Powell, Ww (liam C. (Bil1) ........2000000 4150 
Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
PRD TR vcccncnistnienivminnatasnnnssnnnien 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service ........00 256 
Knox 
BBoheria, FPG enccvccsscasscrcccsssncssencsecenevent 4554 
South Bend 
Beadiiom,. TRAST Fo. cciicssccsnccsncensscsnsnicntnrecees 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
TROTTER TRIE ancvesesccccscnssionscisncsesscssesetnte 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 


Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint Lu. .........0.c0ccccccsees 632 
Radio and Theatre Pro 
Producers 






Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit ........cccccccccceseseeeeeees 


3078 





Red Oak 










Lee Cox Enterprises Beery 955 
Webster City 
Bete Mtl, Di. Bis. cecocececcssesscctssonsess 1290 
Bonsall, JACC .....c.ccccccccosoces 1559 
Contine sntal AttPacliONS ....cccccccccccoceee 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, TOG ....cccccccccccocoscccsesccscccsesecosecese 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service .........00 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Viekere,. FM Whe coccccrccssescsssossisssorccsossses 2611 
Shreveport 
Pale, TOMGOT cccsccasesssnissvcssnivesmeses 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
UPD ccecsrcocsccstcssenscccreiacsosenvemnmenmmatans 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
DRE, DORI -cctaniccsiccsscciasnessimnsecncssocscccton 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Att 
. 278 
1173 


Nation-W ide The atrical Agency.... 3768 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
eitcer, FRODOIE The. cvcccccecaccsasssses ww. 2849 
Brudnick, Louis J. 0... -- 5873 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis  .............ccccscccccees 3698 


Theatrical 


Leonard, Lou, 
Enterprises 
Shepherd, Buddy .. 







Sullivan, J. A., Attri ACTIONS sass. we «150 
Hatfield 

NMeweomb, Wornhly Bus. .cccccsccceococtevecenssesss 1218 
Holyoke 


a. 2352 
- 1977 





Cahill, Robert J. 
Donahue, Charles B. 


New Bedford 





Parmont Booking OFFICE ......cecccee 3495 
; Pittsfield 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Wm OG ee, TR ,. cccrckcesarsiesivncerevesscivsctaresusaetin 307 
Salem 
Larkin, George J. 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
BUABi erate, BRIM nccccccecescesccccscnccncscsscsccocsccens 6099 
Detroit 


Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
Sides TOT TICE crcncccssonsssesencs < 





Benner, William R. .. 
Coiored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 23 
Gladstone 
Poster, Robert D. ccccccccccccccccccccoscoccsesccs 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 


Jackson 
Roach, Robert E.. ...........ccccccccsoes aie 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking n 
TECTED occcicitncsevstesssersaserssetinntiacvenicis 2500 
Pontiac 
694 


3owes, Arthur G,. 
Fine Arts Producing Co. 
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MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 





Clausen, Tomy 
Conlon, Thomas J. .. 
RRC, TOME. eccntisecsenetionns 
Raynell’s Attractions 





Vilendrer, Lawrence A. .... 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung . 626 
Kramer Music Service ......ccscsescceee 356 








PATENTED 


TRUE VIBRATO 


Price 850.00 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNTING 
INSTRUCTIONS AND NEW 
SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS 


SOLD DIRECT BY 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 











WANTED! 
GIRL ORGANISTS and 
GIRL PIANISTS, TOO! 


(And some MALE artists as specified.) 


For steady JOBS in LOUNGES and 
CLUBS . . Not over age 35 years. 
With smiling personalities, nice app2arance 
and some experienced musicianship. EX- 
CELLENT GOOD SALARIES, with or with- 
out the organ equ.pment. 


PHONE IMMEDIATELY COLLECT 
Ralph Williams Music Service 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 

Central 6-0050 Chicago, Illinois 

















PRPPALPAL LI - PLP 


; M. A. SMART 


ARRANGER-COMPOSER 
COPYIST OF MUSIC 
Music-writing of all types. Correspond. 
> Member of Local 427. Ready to serve you. 
3421 15th AVENUE SOUTH 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


a eee 


oe 








Wanted—Business Partner 


For established music-dance studio near 
New York City, with branches. Because 
of further expansion plans, desires work- 
ing paftner with minimum $15,000 in- 


vestment. 
FRANK ALFIDI 
8 MAIN STREET YONKERS, N. Y. 

















MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Petes Be. De. eccsrcccccsscesscocevsscesessesns 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ...cccccccsseee 2429 
MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 


evecsecece S516 


Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 5 a 
Municipal Booking Agency — 














3151 
Southland Orchestra Service 1180 
Stevens, V. Thonipson In we 275 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 
North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
BRORGD cree Se aaa a 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service =e « 925 
Cooper, Ted scanctinansonssnnenteaee 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service «2... 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service .......0000. 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service . 229 
Georze, Gabriel 5126 
Giuy A. Swanson, Midwest 
BOOKING AMONCY cccccccccccccccccesscccceseseeee 08S 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
GeTGOR, FRU .cccccccccecceesesc00+- ccesccceesesees 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 


Knickerbocker Axency, 
Edw. F. Fitzeerald 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service 





NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 





Hagerman, Ray. .......c.ccccccrccosscsssossescese 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamat0Os, Jimmie ........ccccccccccceceeees 1949 
Belleville 
BE OE,, FED cecccccsccscccccccensccccerecsccnsescnccsaeses 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard. J. cccccccccccccccesseceenees 4031 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank  .........ccccccccccesessesssesseee 4526 
Paterson 
Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
SEY'S MUSIC ARONCY)  crccccccccccceeeeeee 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions ........... 2816 
Auburn 
Dickman, Car .... wuiatinideanbnaniiedanasinints 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry a 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ........ 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement . 
Service mesnscncnanets Gee 
Gibson, M. Marshall .......ccccccccccccccscoee 238 
King, George, Productions .............. 1657 
Snuth, Carlyle “Tick” . 549 
Smith, Bebert G ‘ 52 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra ServiCe ......cccccccscee 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Wreae, PRR Wi ccccoccccsseccssceccsccccecccsssseseee 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglass ...............0.0.ccccssssssessseeree 2945 
New York City 
AleXaNnder, MOY .....ccccccccccecesereeeeesees 623 
Allen Artists Bureau 3711 


Foch P. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 


Baldwin, C. Paull ..........cccccccerccosscerseoseee 2283 
Berney, Paul L., Productions.. . 3099 






BRPOWR, EXOEEY cccccccsccescsscsceccosccccss - 2635 
Bryson, APthull ......cccceccsseeseeecsereecesenes 3507 
Campbell, Norman Ey o..cccccssesesees 2844 
Chartrand, Wayne ...... » 1530 
COMOO, TACK  ..ccerccrccrcccccesceeees . 4238 


Continental Amusements. ........0000 1775 


40 










Cooper, Ralph 5223 





Crane, Ted . - 217 
Cubamerica Music Corp. 2 
Curran, TOMMY. ......00 

Currie, Robert W. 

Dauscha, Billie ...... 2 
NT Re ea 425 
HGaon, Robert E1., BC. .cccccccccocccccses 667 
Bvans B Lee ccccccccccsesscssss 1896 
Finck, Jack, Agency 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, 9g 


Gait, John R. ..... 
Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists .... 
Godfrey, George A. 
Greene, Beverly, T 

PMOTIOG  .ccerenseserncenncesccensesescenesscnececessesees 
Grifenhagen, Wilber H. .. 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Ine. 3603 
IPG ~ GUMNIEE | .cticunbiicmichuateiissiiateneiadaisimaats 114 








Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
MON, TIO snicccenrscenemensninciinntinmnnnns 5625 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 


Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 


(Daniel T. Lastfogel) ... - 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises 










Libpakin, JOEY  cccccccscccescccses 34° 
Lustman, J. Allan .... a 381 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises . . 1544 
pO eae . 1561 
National Entertainment Service.... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Parker & Ross .. 293 
6 







Pearl, Harry 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 
Enterprises 









| 373% 
Rheingold, Sid, AGENCY ...........cccceeeee 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 

atrical Agency) 69 
togers and Rugzgerio, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio .. . 1964 
COMETS, MAX  .nccccccccccccscee 3513 
Romm, Gene ..... 4098 
Scanlon, Matt ............ a 2043 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ..... 1774 
TERIA, DOUNGD ccccscescecescescsccescccsncssenensconmae 4 3326 
Talent Corporation of America, 

PEMFTY WelBBIAA ncercccecccescccescnsesecees 1305 
Times Square Artists Bureau 1801 
Trent, Bob ....... = aes 4345 


United Artists Management - 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 


ar 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 
REIGN: caccccscccsesscnteterrmeinnenn 1526 
Rochester 
arte, 206 naciiimmnininnumnnen GRR 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin E. ........cccccccccscscssssesses 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Witenes. Was) ccna Seee 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENE CO,  ccccccserreeee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 
Rk. E. Bingamen 123 





Trapas, T 


Emery, W. 


Celina 
Martin, Harold Li. ...ccccccccccccccscccccsccssesee 1492 


Cincinnati 
Anderson, Albert 
Carpenter, Richard 
Rainey, Le@e ......c0ee 





Sive and ACOMD ......cccccccccccrcrsesesessesee see 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. AGONY .......ccccccccceeeseee 3566 
Columbus 
MemPchimm, LBRO cccerecccerecccecccccesscccccsocssocese 465 
Dayton 
NE, 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service cc. 882 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W 
(Dance Theatre, LMC.) .cccccccceceereee 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted .......cccccccscosscssrseesees 3042 
Salem 
GHEMEDOD, FT. BB. cecrcsccccercccecccssccssecssvscsces 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, CHArless .......cccccccseereseeeeeeeeeees 1109 








Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau .......ccsseceee 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Commer, Bae We ccs wee 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
ne, Wehet Th. cccnisisictmnnnn GRR 
Carbondale 
SAI, BEGET cecesccstessntisuniacctansssemmancionts 330 
East McKeesport 
a” eee 2053 
Hokendauqua 
TORORT, DORI cesiccctinctinscstneanncnnnes Mae 
Jeannette 
Crmeinme, Prams Bar cccccscsccccscsssessessssces 2105 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
ee 644 
McKeesport 
nt Ts CE: acaicimnconnenin 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) ma ee 





Philadelphia 
Berle, Bernard .... 
Joseph Coopersmith .........ccccecccceseeeees 
Creative Entertainment Bureau .... 










SPE, TAGS. snnccceamvitconie ' 

lial Gould Theatrical Agenc 
OE Ree é 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency ............ 
McDonald, Chris 
Mears, W. L. ......... 








Muller, George W.. ccccccsscccsscccsesssscssscssoe ; 
National Theatrical Agency ............ 3537 


Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 
CO , Ee 















Sepia Entertainment Bureau . 4448 

United Orchestra Service ... 720 

I, TINIE oricnccinmnthintndaicnsivniiiniin 836 
Pittsburgh 

CG, GID sends tntinisnsenctrntatisamnnenninen 235 

Ellis Amusement ¢ 480 

Golden, Emanuel J. 2208 

Hallam, Paul .......... 1997 

New Artist Service . - 2521 

Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. 124 

Reisker & Reight K 
Shenandoah 

Da, BON  ccciiictnstntertatidisciaiiinicinines ae 
Waynesburg 

Triangle AMUSEMENE COQ ccccccccceeeee 1427 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

Brmbymateh,, VEO cncercerserasesesscocsescees 2445 
Providence 


Bowen, Reggie 
Winkler, Neville 


SOUTH CAROLINA 














Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JT. ....ccccccccess 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ..... 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Binet, Wak. Duc FE. ccccsssscessnccstescee C688 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
Boe, BR. BB. JRCHBOM cccccececcescesccsesers oer 5115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Boar thett, CRATICR  cccccccccccrsssccecessssescesse 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
COOMOTAEVE occccocecosrccerceccscoreserscsssccseses 4181 
Dallas 
Beck, Jim 1517 
Portis, Cal 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Watson, S. L. 397 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions ........ 1144 































Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ........ 151 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe .... 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-tO-Coast AGENCY ...ccccccccecssreeee 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 883 
SchultZ Booking AGENCY .......ccccceeeeeee 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio APrtistS Service .......cccccccssoeseee 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh) 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises ......... 2393 
R_ 8S. Harvison & Assoc. ...... « 2053 
Thomas, B. Miles ............00 . 1951 
WE RNOE,, TOD cccsccessessnsesnscensssass eee 1221 
Spokane 


Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington 
POOR, TC. scncsstescncsncsiomtenieniiinne Baan 


Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions ... 478 


Martinsburg 
DEer, George We. FP. cccccccccccscsecsesssse 1239 


Parkersburg 
Lowthne®, Harald Fe. cccceccssscsscssssnsccssenss SUES 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac 
i en 


Madison 

GPiete: Bee Th .accsminsianionnn CR 
Milwaukee 

Bethia, Nick Williams. ............cccccccssses 5914 
Sheboygan 


Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ... 





Stevens Point 


Central State Music Association.... 507 
Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. «00 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
ee een 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
CO, IE Tak. crcesccctnticevnns 4369 


Edmonton, Aiberta 
McKenzie, Blake 


CEPRITIO COMBSEEE) cccccncrccscrcascssierscsace 6106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, ASN CY ....cccocccccccccccccces 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Witemitred Turd cccccccccsccsscscscssees 4013 


Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 





Michel Leroy 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises .........cccccscsssseee . 5540 


L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
ANTIOCH: 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 












cellaneous Village, d Wm. Lewis, Owner 
AZUSA: 
ALABAMA Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 
IRMINGHAM: 
or rm — BAKERSFIELD: 
DOTHAN: Bakersfield Post 808, American 
, : Mien Legion, and Emanuel Ed 
ORENCE! wards 5 
Leroy Conway, Stewart 
GREENSBORO: BENICIA: 
s Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
MOBILE: Grove Ballroon 
‘ . ( BERKELEY: 
7 ‘ ‘ Bur-lon, John 
r Davis, Clarence 
ce ¢ Amusements, and Jones, Charles 
I Wagner, Owner and Pro-  sevepny Hines 
] Bert Gervis Agency 
gd tanya r Mente = Satis 
a ee Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed 
R. E., J1 ward Beck. Finployer 
s, Harriel : 
MONTGOMERY: BIG BEAR LAKE: 
( ( Ned, Litthe Harlem Cressman, Harry E, 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
‘ id Anel Cl Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
ige! Operator 
REOMOY ss, Ke COMPTON: 
¢, Frank Vi-Lo Records 
es COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
—— ‘. S hen n, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Clul 
PHENIX CITY: DUNSMUIR: 
t Grove Nite Club, Corral, and J. B. McGowan 
r. Hatcher, Ownes EL CERRITO: 
Casi . $8 Johnson, Lloyd 
iain lac FONTANA: 
PHENIX: Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 
241 ¢ and Hi, L. Freeman derson, Employer 


ARIZONA ERESNO: 


Valley Amusement Association, 


FLAGSTAFF: and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 























de Lounge ! Geor President 
PHOENIX: GARVEY: : ; 
Cocktail Lounge (Chi's Kich Art Records, Inc. 
ge Corp.), and J. A HOLLYWOOD 
r son, David 
liomer Hott, I Kroger 
| ce birwell Corp. 
Joe Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
John herson 
Jones, Calvin R. Celitornia Productions, and Ed- 
\ f, Leroy B ward Kovacs 
tu. R. Paul Coiflure Guild, and Arthur E. 
r Club, and Lew Klein Teal, and S. Tex Rose 
TUCSON: Incore Productions, Inc. 
rif Manly Federal Artists Corp. 
ell, Jimmy Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Severs, Jerry Mat., Ltd. 
liams, Marshall Fishman, Edward 1, 
YUMA: Gayle, Tim 
Buckner, Gray, Owner ‘345°’ Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Club, Cajon Company 
Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
ARKANSAS Koi co 
BLYTHVILLE: Morros, Boris 

Brown, Rev. Thomas J. National Booking Cor; on 

HOT SPRINGS Patterson, Trent 
nmon Oyster House, and Joe Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 
Jacob Six Bros. Circus, and George 

Pettis, L. C. McCall 

Smith, Dewey Harry S. Taylor Agency 
HOT SPRINGS Universal Light Opera, Co., and 
NATIONAL PARK: Association 

Mack. Bee Wally Kline Enterprises, and 

eee . Wally Kline 
aries — K: eT Western Recording Co and 
is ta veatre, and Ed- : . 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. Douglas Venable 
estan. Citeers LONG BEACH: 
Bennet, O. F Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 
Civic Light Opera Company, Crystalette Music Co., In ind 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- Cc, W. Coleman 
ducer Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Stewart, J. H. Lasley 
Weeks, S. C. Jarrett, W. C. 
-_ hee Gene 
McGEHEE: (Eugene Schweichler) 

Taylor, Jack Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
MOUNTAIN HOME: I Kennedy, Pres., Horace 

Robertson, T. FE Robertson Black, Director and General 

odeo, Inc Manayer James Vermazen, 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: Assistant Director, May Fi- 
Cotton Club, and Johnny lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners Asst. Office Mgr., Charles D. 

. a Spangler, Public Relations and 
gay be sg Parra Publicity Dept. George W. 

Cuiak oak es 4 "4 wn Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 

Johnson Eddie . Mclougall, Owen 

— ies aes ) ere oe Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 

eo. . Ope is Seaehaai. room 
Miss.) LOS ANGELES: 

Scott. Charles E. Anderson, John Murray, and 
stitial . ‘ Silver Screen, Inc. 
“ry re ind Bae Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 

+ : > (Clarence L.) Crabbe 
Ketchum, Owner and Operator Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
WALNUT RIDGF: er Rogers, Pres., and 
American Leciwn Hut, and Frank Mcloowell, Treasurer 
Howard Daniel Smith Post Ber Harry, of the Monarch 
4457 VFW nd R. 1). Bur- Hotel 
row Commander Ir <! Prterp 
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( ] nd ¢ rles Henneghat 

Coiffure Guila, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Col n, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc,. and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

lLoownbeat Club, Pops Pierce 

Ldwards. James, of James Ed- 
ward Productions 

Fontaine, Don Lon 

Haltont, Nat 

Gradney, Michael 

M xwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell. Kaymond | 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Mosby, Esvan 

O'Day, Anita 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Voxel, Mr. 

W 1} Circus, George W. 
] ! Arch Gayer, co- 
Ow s, and L. FP. Stoltz. 

We me Records, Recording 
Studto, and Rusty Welcome 

\ Cargile 

W Bowl 





LOS GATOS: 


Fuller, Frank 
MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 


MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, 
Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, 
Lmployer 
HOLLYWOOD: 
‘ 1 ¢ 


iH 1 ne Supper Ch 


und A. M. Kolvas, 


and Al Irby, 


N. 


j Wood \. L. Pender, 
owners 
Lohmuller, 
OAKLAND: 
Bill Rondevu Cafe, 

Matthew 
Moore, Harry 
Roy 
Horn 


Jame 


Bernard 


and Wm. 





1 s, Fred Horn 
Wil 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier 
Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edward T., 
Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, 
House 
PALM SPRINGS: 


Ciub, and Robert 


Palm 


Tom, Owner Town 


Bering. Lee W., Lee Bering 
Clut 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 
Hall, Donald H. 
PITTSBURG: 
elta Club | ra Bliss 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
shes of 194¢ 
RICHMOND: 
Dow! t Club, nd Johnnie 
Simn 


Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 


Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 

Leu ny, George 

O'Conner, Grace 


SAN DIEGO: 
F ry 


} ‘ st 

Cart 1 Ro md jack 

Co ( He Curry and 
oO ly 

Hutton, Jim 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell. John 

Pass Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 
land 

Was! a ’ 

Yourg, Mr. Thomas and Mrs 
Mabel, Paradise Club 


(formerly known as Silver 
Shipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Blue Angel 
Brown, Willie H 
Civi Light 


ght Opera 
San 


The Com 
mittee of Francisco, 


Francis C. Moore, Chairman 


Deasy, J. B 
Fox, Eddie 
Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and Chase Co 


Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 


Productions 


Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 
Waldo, Josenh 


SAN JOSE: 


McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. 


Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canficld Enterprises, 
SANTA MARIA: 
Rick's rive fun d 
Rick 
SANTA MONICA: 
Georgian Room, 
McRae 
\rtl 


Inc. 


H. D. 


and 


I \rthur 
wood) Lake Show 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
lson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SOUTH GATE: 


Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 


STOCKTON: 
Sunset 
Stagnaro 
VENTURA 
and Lee 





Ward, Jetf . 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS: 


Terrace Club, and Allan 
McKnight, Owner 
DENVER: 
Bennell, Edward 


JULESBURG: 
Cummins, 
MORRISON: 
Clarke, Al 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT: 


Kenneth 








Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Ger laugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
EAST WINDSOR HILL: 
Schaub’s Restaurant, and Ed- 
ward Wisnewski 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johnson, Henry 
Marino, Mike 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, Bud 


Russell, and Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 


Jonnson’s Restaurant, and 
Samuel Johnson, Owner 
STAMFORD: 
Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec ireas 


STONINGTON: 


Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
ind Herbert Pearson 
Whewell, Arthur 
WESTPORT: 


Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
litchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
i ntain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
jamon, Edward 
furphy, Joseph 
SMYRNA: 
Kent County Democratic Club, 
d Solomon Thomas, 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 
FLORIDA 
BRADENTON: 
Strong's Tavern, and Merle, 
Bermice and Ronald Strong 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 


CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield Richardson 


George 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 


(Dag- 


Macaroni Products, Fred 


FORT MEYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Caruso’s Theatre 
wnd Marion Ka 
Robert Marcus 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Blane, Paul 


Kestaurant, 


iinan and 


Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 
mingo SI Club (Orlando, 
Fla.), and Fays Club 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers 
Association, and C, E. Win- 
ter President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and Florida 
Amusements, Inc., and Ben 
J... Mary and Joel Spector, 
and Joe Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 


Artists, Inc. 
KEY WEST: 
Regan, Margo 


Weavers Cate, Joseph Bucks and 


loseph Stabinskt 
MIAMI: 
brooks, Sam 
Ch Jewel Box, Charles 


Owner 


Donaldson, Bill 


NAS 


Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 

Ocean Ranch Hotel, and Chas. 
H. Hanson and R. P. Haupt 


Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 


Smart, Paul b. 

Talevera, Ramon 

36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em 
ployer 


MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
Caldwell, Max 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 








Irving Rivkin 

Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 

Ciro’s Restaurant, and Maurice 

Red Pollack and Sandy 

Scott, Owners 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Ficetwood Hotel, Ben Harrison, 
Julius J. Perln er, M. Mor- 
rison, and Harry Katz 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 


Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Empleyers 





Miller, Irving 

Poinciana Hotel, and Bernie 
Frassrand 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

NORTH BAY VILLAGE: 

Harbor Lounge ul W. A. 
Gritlin, Plarr Lasser, Jonas 
Ib. Schatten 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 

El Patio Club, and Arthur 
Karst, Owner 

Flamingo Sho Club (Club Fla- 
mingo), and Albert Blum- 
’ of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fryor, D. S. 

PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 


PANAMA CITY: 


Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
lance Club 
Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 


Booking Company 
Southland Restaura 
J. Ollie Tidwell 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center © 


Henry , 


nt, and 





Goldman, 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Pauo, 
owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 


ind Henry Gaines, 


Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 
Rich, Don and Jean 


Williams, Herman 


VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
Pines Hotei Corp., and John 

Clarke 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 

WEST PALM BEACH: 

Larocco, Harry L. 

Parrish, Lillian 1 

Patio Grill, and ¢ 


Pappas, 


harles J. 
Owner-Manager 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: 
Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, Manager 


Montgomery, J. Neal 
Spencer, Perry 
AUGUSTA: 

Barcelonia Club, d joe Bax 
ter and Mr. Foster 

Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

Minnick Attractions, Joe Min 
nick 


HINESVILLE: 


Plantation Club, §. C, Klass 
and F, W. Taylor 
MACON: 
Capitol Theatre 
Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, Lestie 
SAVANNAH: 
Anchorage Supper Club, and 
Mickey Marano 
Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 
Rod and Reel Club, Mick 
Marano, owner 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 


FHOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, 
Maxey, 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman 


and Terry 
Operator 


ind Dennis 


IDAHO 

COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
IDAHO FALLS: 
| ice “Larry,” 

Corporation, 








LEWISTON: 


$48 Club, and Sam Canner, 


Owner 
Rosenberg, Mrs. RK. M. 
Via Villa, and Pred Walker 
POCATELLO: 

Fast Frontier Club, Rulon 
Reck, Stan Hvarka and 
Bob Cummins 

Pullos, Dar 

Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 

BELLEVILLE: 

Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 

McKinney, James R. 

Thompson, Earl 
CALUMET CITY: 

Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: 


Robinson, Bennte 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Detmore and Eugene 
Brady, King 
Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 


Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 

Cole, Elsie, 
ind Chicago 


General Manager 


Artists Bureau 


Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann tlughes, 
Owner 

Daniels, Jimmy 

Donaldson, Ball 

Flders, Cleo 

Evans, Jeep 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘‘Play Girls 
of 1938," ‘Victory Follies” 

Gayle, Tim 
len, Charlie 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 
room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 


Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 


4l 











Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz SPENCER: MARYLAND MICHIGAN —. per Club and Jim 
und Louis Cappanola, Em- Free, Ned BALTIMORE: ANN ARBOR: . na upper ub and Jimn 
ployers : WOODBINE: d, Olive J. ‘Melons , OR 

Music Bowl (formerly China Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum. "4+ Olive J aT Ti cae MERIDIAN: 

Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal mer, Manager Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) Smith, David Bishop, James E. 

O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. Gay 90’s Club, Lou Belmont, BAY CIT?: NATCHEZ: 
O'Connor, Inc. KANSAS Proprietor, Henry Epstein, , ‘ Colonial Club, and Ollie 

Stoner, Harlan T. Gunes Walther, Dr. Howard Reerher 

Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. BREWSTER: . DETROIT: Mage rae 

, Greber, B : 2 
T. Productions Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. iepion a i Adler, Caeser ae ies tia: cons 
Whiteside, J. Preston Dinkel, Operator " Maryland Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'N Ed- Tom Wince , 
EAST ST. LOUIS: COFFEYVILLE: New Broadway Hotel, Charles die’s), and Al Wellman, 

Davis, C. M. Ted Blake Carter, Manager Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, MISSOURI 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, DODGE CITY: Perkins, Richard, of Associated Sam and Louis Bernstein, ; 

Employer, and Johnny Per- Graham, Lyle Enterprises Owners BOONEVILLE: 


kins, Owner 
FREEPORT: 
Marabel, George 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs, 
LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
H. L. Hartman 


Theresa 


Antler's Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner 
PEKIN: 
Candlelight 
Romane 
PEORIA: 
Davis, Oscar 
Humane Animal Association 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Stinson, Eugene 
Streeter, Paul 
Thompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Ai 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bart Vo 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON; 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt's Supper Club, and Roy 
Levitt, Proprietor 
GROVE: 


Room, and Fred 


BEECH 


OWENSBORO: 


Weiss, Harry 
CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 
Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
Employer 
CORAL HILLS: 
Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo 


HOLCOMB: 

Golden Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 

KANSAS CITY: 

White, J. Cordell 

LIBERAL: 


Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis dore J. Schendel 
ibled American Veterans, and CUMBERLAND: i 
H. R. Allen Waingold, Louis 
LOGAN: EASTON: 
Graham, Lyle Hannah, John 
MANHATTAN; FENWICK: 
Stuart, Ray Repsch, Albert 
NEWTON: 
. on . FREDERICK: 
VFW Whitsell-Finnell Post 971 Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
PRATT HAGERSTOWN: 


Clements, C. J, 
Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 


Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, David 
OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstein 


SALINA: Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel 
Kern, John mont, Prop., Henry Epstein 
TOPEKA: Owner 
Mid-West Sportsmen Association SALISBURY: 
WICHITA: Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 
\spinwall, Hugh M. (Chick Dashiell, Operator 
Martin) TURNERS STATION: 
Holiday, Art Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
Key Club, and/or G. w, water Beach 
Moore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
KENTUCKY sii 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 


Murphy, Charles 
Russell, William 


BILLERICA: 
LEXINGTON: One-O-One Club, Nick Ladoulis, 
Harper, A. C. Proprietor 
LOUISVILLE: BLACKSTONE: 
King, Victor Stetano, Joseph 
Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, BOSTON: 


Owner Bay 
Spaulding, Preston State Amusement Co., Bay 
Twinkle Star Club, and State Distributors, and James 

Charles Bramer H. Mcllvaine, President 
Brosnahan, James 


State News Service, Bay 


yt — Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 7) —— House Theatrical 
y 4H Tiny Jim _ - M. a Theatres 
"leer 4 lub, and Charles . Brodnick manne ant Ge 
Sullivan, Manager LOUISIANA Regency Corp.. and Joseph R. 
wy Cc. ALEXANDRIA: Resnick, William 


FORT WAYNE: 
Brummel, Emmett 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
\merican Brownskin Models 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
tlarris, Rupert 
Roller Kondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 
William C. Powell Agency 
LAPAYFTTE: 
Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 
Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: N 
Childers, Art (also koown as 
Bob Cagney) 
SPENCERVILLE: 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 


L 


M 


BATON ROUGE: 


GONZALES; 


NEW ORLEANS: 


Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 


Sunbrock, Larry, an . 
tor Club Plantation a ¥ and his Redes 


Show 
Stars and Bars Club (also known Waldron Billy 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. Walker "Julian 


Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, R. L 


Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 

BUZZARDS BAY: 


Cobra Lounge, C. D. Rogers King Midas Restaurant, Mutt 
CROWLEY: \renovski, manager, and 
Young Men's Progressive Club, Canal Faterprises, Inc. 

and J. L. Buchanan, Employer CAMBRIDGE: 


Salvato, Joseph 


Cedar Grove Club, and Norman FALL RIVER: 


Bolster Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Johns, Camille Riviera), William Andrade, 
iad ae Proprietor 
AFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan FITCHBURG: 
LeBlanc Corporation of Bolduc, Henry 
Louisiana HAVERHILL: 
Veltin, Toby Assas, Joe 
ONROE: HOLYOKE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hil) Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 
Keith, Jessie Levy 
Thompson, Son LOWELL: 


ATCHITOCHEsS: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 


Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 
Francis X. Crowe 
MONSON: 


Canegallo, 


Barker, Rand 


Callico, Ciro Leo 


SYRACUSE: Dog House, and Grace Mar- NEW BEDFORD: 

Waco Amusement Enterprises tinez, Owner The Derby, and Henry Correia, 

Gilbert, Julie Ones 
Perator 
> 
ix . > 1 
IOWA idhtene, Boas raed Stoval NEWTON: 

CLARION: a ‘ Thitfault, Dorothy (Mimi 

Miller, J. Le OPELOUSAS: Chevalier) 


Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 


Bibb, Allen Bowden, Rivers 
Brees, tg Ah Williams, Bill 
Claybrook, olphus » 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- CHILLICOTHE: 
zolo, Operator Hawes, H. H. 
Daniels, James M. FORT LEONARD Woop: 
Dustin Steamship Company, N. Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
M. Constans GREENFIELD: 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 
Payne, Edgar 
Papadimas, Babis 
Pyle, Howard D., 
Promotions 
Thomas, Matthew B. 


INDEPENDENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Glady’s Heidelberg Inn, Scott 
Field, Manager 
Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Owner 


and Savoy 


— 4 John RANSAS CITY: 
ouse 0 ogarty, an ohn ; 

F. Fogarty, Owner Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 
FERNDALE: Canton, L. R. 


bh p D Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
te ” neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
FLINT: shaw 
4 Barnes, Jimmy Main Street Theatre 
’ GRAND "RAPIDS: Red's Supper Club, and 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony Herbert “Red” Drye. 


Zelma Roda Club Emmett J 

Scalice, Proprietor . oes 

Seman Shien Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

KAWKAWLIN: eacnee: 

Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernese 3 — 


Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 


Fortin, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 


Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 


PITTMAN: 
ay All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
iO: 


Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 
ZEPHYR COVE: 
Sky Harbor Casino, Andy Wong 
and Joe Mackie 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 
Nelson, Eddy 
Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 

Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc, 

ASBURY PARK: 

Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 

ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Club 15, and Henry Koster and 
Max Olshon, Owners 

Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C 
Spencer, Proprietor 

Goodleman, Charles 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 

Anderson, Charles, 

CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 

Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 

Owner 


and 


Operator 


PONTIAC: } HOBOKEN: 
. POPLAR BLUFFS: N: 
Bob's Picnic Park, and Robert Brown, Merle Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Amos, Owner and Operator : : Monto, Employer 
Henry's Restaurant, and Charles ST. LOUIS: JERSEY CITY: 
Henry Barnholtz, Mac : Bonito, Benjamin 
Sandy Beach Inn Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella Burco, Ferruccio 
. Ford, Owner 7 . 
SISTER LAKES: ae Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez — — aa — Quenn, present Owner, and 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon cern ty red Guinyard, G. Statiris (Grant) and 
J. “Buzz” Miller we Bernie Levine, former Owners 
TRAVERSE CITY: “ame. Jomes, penenes Club ; axe HOPATCONG: 
Lawson, Al umboogic, cate Society, Mad House, Oscar Dunham, 
urece Brown Bomber Bar Owner 
J : Caruth, James, Cafe Society , . 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew D'Agostino, Sam ee 
Sneed a er = , LITTLE FERRY: 
aynes, Lillard Magic Club, and John Scarne 
MINNESOTA ee en ane Tune LONG BRANCH: 
. ‘ 0 Hoover, Clifford 
ROWERV 3 ieberg, 5 4 
. fae i Pavilion, and ~ eae Mel aitay, Marvin 
1. a Jamiieat apiro, . Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
DETROIT LAKES: MONTANA Wright, Wilbur 
Johnson, Allan V. ANACONDA: LYNDHURST: 
EASTON: ‘a Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, Three — om, and 
jannah, John Owner Vominic errito 
MANKATO: BUTTE: MANAHAWKIN: 
Rathskeller, and Carl A. Webb, Ric — s aca and 
Becker CONRAD: immy Mascola, Owner 
ae . Little Amgrica Tavern, and John MONTCLAIR: 
“hans R. McLean Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos 
gsm nal Food and Home GREAT FALLS: Havnes, and James Costello 
Snows 4 MORRISTOWN: 


\. Rollercade, and 


Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- | enti 
ames Austur 


uons, and C. A. McEvoy 


PIPESTONE: NEBRASKA 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. “eee te Fire D 
ING. Alexandria Volunteer Fire ept., 
a WING: and Charles D. Davis 
ed Wing Grill, Robert A. KEARNEY: 
Nybo, Operator Field, H. E 
ROCHESTER: LODGEPOLE: | 
Co. B., State Guard, and \lvin American Legion, and Amer- 
Cosiello ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
SLAYTON: Sprengel, Chairman 
E. E. Iverson McCOOK: 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Iverson Corcoran 
WINONA: 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


Interstate Orchestra Service, and Richard Gruver, President 


L. Porter Jung OMAHA: 
Louie's Market, and Louis 
MISSISSIPP} Paperny 
BILOXI PENDER: 

El Rancho Club, and John Pender Post No. 55, American N 
Wesley Legion, and John F. Kai, . 

Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot Dance Manager . 
House Night Club RUSHVILLE: N 


Thompson, Bob \merican Legion Post No. 161, 


DENISON: Delmas, Employer SALEM: ‘ GREENVILLE: aod Kem Daird and Bill 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis : Larkin Attractions, and George Pollard, Flenord Chappel 
Larby, Operator py nrg med A Larkin GULFPORT: 
DES MOINES: Stewart, Willie” SHREWSBURY: Plantation Manor, and Herman NEVADA 
Brookins, Tommy - Veterans Council Burger et 
. SPRINGHILL: PRINGFIELD: HATTIESBURG: LAS VEGAS: 
HARLAN: Capers, C, . i “wr Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and Gordon, Ruth 
Gibson, C. Rez Hayles, Marjery Fielding and “ . Holtsinger Ruby 
POWERSVILLE her School of the Dance = aoe "Robert D 
. . iray) -dwrence, : 
Dance Hall, and Henry Patt MAINE WAYLAND: JACKSON: Ray's Cafe PE 
shull FORT FAIRFIELD: Stecle, Chauncey Depew Carpenter, Bob Stoney, Milo E. 
SHENANDOAH: Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne wi minGTON: Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- Warner, A. H. PI 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick SACO: Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, LOVELOCK: 


Martin) 
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ordon, Nick thony DelTorto 


Ark.) Fischer, Harry 
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E. R 
NEWARK: 


Richard's Tavern, and Raymor 
ichard, Proprietor 


Coleman, Melvin 
raham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc 
Allister 
Mariano, Tom 
““Panda,"’ Daniel Straver 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Proprietor 
mn, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 
EW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 


ORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 


NORTH BERGEN; 


1220 Club, and Kay Sweeney, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


PATERSON: 


Hatab, Sam 

Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia. Joseph 
-=NNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
AINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 





VA 
Vi 


( 
WE 


Wi 


Wil 
7 


ALBA! 


State 
ALDER 
Burk 

AUSAB 


\ 


BOLTO 
Villas 
Gal 
BRONX 
Aloha 
pric 





Santore 
Sinclai 
Williar 
BROOKL 
Aurelia 
Ferdinz 
Mr. 
Globe | 
Revu 


Elm«e 


Prop 
BUPFALG 
Bourne 
Calato, 
mit 
Harmo 
Hun 














SOMERVILLE: Twentieth Century Theatre 
: 1, Bob Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond 
SPRING LAKE: Demperic 
} res and Mrs. Josephine CHATEAUGAY: 
Ownet Chat vy Hotel. and P 
SUMMIT: Dessrossiche 
. Mitchell COHOES: 
TRENTON: I 1 Lounge, Morris 
( Inn, and John Wyrick, Cramer, Manager 
ployer DRYDEN: 
VAUX HALL: Dryden Hotel, and Anthor 
( Manuel R Vavra, Manager 
VINELAND: DIVINE CORNERS: 
Gr David Riverside Hotel, and George 


WEST NEW YORK: Bamg 
y") B'rith Organization, and FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 


Nate, Employer, Harry low: House Restaurant, 
i tein, President Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
WILDWOOD: FERNDALE: 
( lero, and Oscar Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
es, Owner lack, Employer 
WILLIAMSTOWN: Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
I f the Town Cafe, and Owner 
) Pippo, Manager FLEISCHMANNS: 


Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 


NEW MEXICO FRANKFORT: 


Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 


ALBUQUERQUE: ind Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 
I y nn GLENS FALLS: 
Lal 1, Inc., and Marearet Gottlieb, Ralph 
d Employer Newman, Joe! 
Mary Green Attractions, Mary Sleight, Don 
Green and David Time, Pro- GLEN SPEY: 
ters Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
CLOVIS: Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
1, J. Earl, Owner Plaza loyer 
tel GLENWILD: 


REYNOSA: 
\ Gardens, Monte 
. Ruben Gonzales 





Employer 
GRAND ISLAND: 


ROSWELL: a 
ID Williams, Ossian V 
RUDIOSO: HUDSON: 
Bar, and Goldstein, Benny 





. Gutt 
Owner utto, Samuel 





ILION: 
A lub, and Emil aaa 
’ », Owner 
\ Daniel i Bond, Jack 
TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES: JACKSON HEIGHTs: 
. Ww Club. and Mr Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
Mrs. H.R uot LAKE PLACID: 


Carriage Club, and C. B 


NEW YORK Southworth 


LIMESTON 





























ALBANY: Steak Ho and Dave 
I Harbor, and Joseph Statile, Oppenheim, Owner 
vner and Operator LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
( no, and Hermar Chester, Abe 
J . Floyd Fiftv-Two Club, and Saul 
l Proprietor Rapkin, Owner 
ys \ttractions, Jack Hotel Shlesinger, David 
Richard's Bar-B-Que, David Shlesing Owner 
K irds fardenfeld, adore, Jr., Estate 
< Rk rt Kk er 1c nd Cet ree 
Stat Jonatha I 
ALDER CREEK: MONTICELLO: 
} s Manor, and Harold A. Kahaner’s Hotel, Jack Katz 
I ‘ MT. VERNON: 
AUSABLE CHASM: Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 
Nat Wagon Wheel Tavern 
) g. Joshua I NEW YORK CITY: 

BOLTON LANDING: Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
Village Inn, and Dominick \lexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
( a, Owner ciated Producers of Negro 

BRONX: Musi 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
rietor and Carl Raniford Consul) 
Manager Benrubi, Ben 
1. Martin Beverly Green Agency 
Clut Delmar Charles Marce Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
\ nt Welostia Walter Kirsch, Owner 
I love H dway Swing Publications 
Cunningham, Edw I Frankel, Owner 
j den, Jacques 1.. Bruley, Jesse 
r Anglers Social Club, and Calman, Carl, and the Cal 
\aron Murray \dvertising Agence 
Miller, Joc Camera, Roce 
New Royal Mansion (formerly Chanson, Inc. ne 
Royal Mansion), and Joe ind Mr. Rod 
Miller ind/or Jacques I. Charles, Marvin, ht 
Jugarden of Magic 
Re ds. and San Coffery, Jack 
Kichman Cohen, Marty 
Santoro, I ] Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker Maurice Spivack and Kathe 
liams, i yr 
BROOKLYN: Get It’ Company 
elia Gourt, Inc use, Inc., and 
Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Ferdinand Cook, David 
¢ Promoters of Huckelbuck Courtney, Robert 
Revue, Harry Dixon and Crochert, Mr. 
Elmo Obey Crossen, Ken, and ken Cros- 
Hall, Edwin C. sen Associates 
lohnston, Clifford Crown Records, Inc. 
ing ough Athletic Club Currie, Lou 
George Chandler Delta ns, and Le 
Morris, Philip M. 
Ocean Grott Restaurant, and Dolin, 
Ibert Santarpio, Proprietor Dube ian Production 
cade Michael Cory ior 
nberg, Pau Dube et Records, and Jerry 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cate (Jerome) Lipskin 
Steurer, Eliot Dynamic Re Is, Ulysses Smith 
4 Club, and Albert Friend } om lore 
Thompson, Ernest Fontaine, Lon & Don 





Antique Mr. P Antico Tanya, and 








Proprietor 
BUFFALO: rrett), Samuel 
I rie, Edward rt 
lato, Joe 1 Teddy Granoft, Buck 
wo, | k and Anthony Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
larmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary Cor I 
phrey Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
k 1 Willa 
rt 1 Mildred 
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Manhattan Recording Corp., and 





Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 





arry, and his Rodeo 




















SARANAC LAKE: OHIO HUGO: 


Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, : . Stevens Brothers Circus, and 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. AKRON: Robert A. Stevens, Manager 
Durgans Grill Basford, Doyle MUSKOGEE: 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: Buddies Club, and Alfred Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Clark. Stevens and Arthur Scrutchings, Operator ; Show, connected with Grand 
SCHENECTADY: Esquire Lounge, and Nick National of Muskogee, Okla. 
Edwards. Mf. C Thomas and Robert Namen) OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Fretto, Joseph Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, Randolph, Taylor 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow .,.. Owner and Manager Simms, Aaron 
shed, and Magnus E. CINCINNATI: : Southwestern Attractions, M. kK 
Edwards, Manager Anderson, Albert Boldman and Jack Swiger 
Silverman, Harry Bayless, H. W OKMULGEE: 
SOUTH CAIRO: Charles, Mrs, Alberta _ Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Emerald Isle House, Wonder Bar, James McFatridge Calvin Simmons 
Owen Lamb, Owner _ Owner SHAWNEE: 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodec — |)eMarco, Frank 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- Py —e" = ; 
wood, N. J), Grand View Wallace, Dr. J. H. illiams, Cargile 


Hotel TEVE ry, 
SUFFERN: = “ne ‘7 OREGON 
Armitage, Walter, President ee ov IGEN 
litage, ’ , Grair EUGENE: 





mati. Bender, Harvey Granada Gardens, Shannon 
ne ¥ " ~ fos i aa Circle Theatre, E. J. Stutz Shaeffer, Owner 
yd . : _ » anc Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S$ Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
a evin 
ee Dearing Club 
SYRACUSE: Dixon, Forrest HEKMISTON: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and Euclid 55th Co R. M 
Sa Employer Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
tA 7 ERS : L. : Owner Bates, E. P, 
ae —_ », Basi Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. PORTLAND: 
ney a Metropolitan Theatre, Emanuel Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Block, oe : Stutz, Operator Denton, Manager 
eo $ Log Cabin, Nick Burke, Salanci, Frank J. Ozark Supper Club, and Fred 
wan nianhins Spero, Herman Baker 
He oll <a Joh Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
— _ : aaa ohn A. J. Tucker, Owner R. C. Bartlett, President 
isl opricto j 
me. ._ Prop Walthers, Carl O. ROGUE RIVEK: 
WATERTOWN: COLUMBUS: Arnold, Ida Mae 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy Keking Williaa SALEM: 
Ww ATERVLIET: a ei Bell, Edward Lope, Mr. 
( es, Rita, James E. Strates Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and SHERIDAN: 
Shows Mrs. Emerson Check, Pres. American Legion Post No. 75, 


Kille, Lyman Charl BI p : s7 
seen tles Bloce Post No. ys Melvin Ag 
WHITEHALL: rt: vol ones Pld thal ce eee 
i aintiaail oe j ner i CKO 
] cy og ‘i poet Pane ied PENNSYLVANIA 
erry Rumani:z McDade, Phil , 
WHITE PLAINS: Mallory, William ALIQUIPPA: 
Brod, Marie Guinn, Otis 


Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters ALLENTOWN: 


YONKERS: Post 567, and Captain G. W. ; 
Neher, Willian McDonald ee s and George Fidler and 
Vurf Club, and Ralph Steven. 22. Siextnder Altieri, Props, 
LONG ISLAND son, Proprietor BERWYN: 
M I ( Ligt 
DAYTON. Main Line ivik -ight Opera 
(New York) Roucher, Ror D Cr Nat Burns, Director 


ASTORIAS R Daytona Club, and William BLAIRSVILLE: 3 
Hirschler, Rose Carpenter Mouse Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


b . 
obel, Je 
Lobel, John Fngles Bar, Charles Engles Employer 





ATLANTIC BEACH: lidwest Entertainment Service, BRAEBURN: 
Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna ind Tommy Wills Mazur, John 
Club (B. M. Management Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, BRANDONVILLE: 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, James Childs and Mr. Stone Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
President Taylor, Earl Terry McGovern, Employer 
Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- ELYRIA: a og MAWR: 
der DeCicc Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. _®. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
BAYSIDE: Jewell, President CHESTER: 
Mitaee Room, aod: Edward 6: SUREI Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Friedland Rado, Gerald Employer 
: FINDLAY: Fisher, Samuel 
BELMORE: } Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, Pyle, William 
Babner, William J. Overators Paradise Clab Reindollar, Harry 
GLENDALE: GERMANTOWN: DEVON: 
Warga, Paul S. Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. Jones, Martin 
Wilson DONORA: 
NORTH CAROLINA LIMa: Bedford, C.D, 
eee Colored Elks Club, and Gus EVERSON: 
BEAUFORT: Hall King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Markey, Charles Flamingo Club, and Mike Imm FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
BURLINGTON: MASSILLON: Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Mayflower Dining Room, and Lincoln Lounge, and David Ottenberg, President 
John Loy Frankel GLENOLDEN: 
CAROLINA BEACH: PIQUA: Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
Giving Goudie Sedgewick, Lee, Operator ne a Bar (West 
a PROCTORVILLE: vester, Pa.) 
CHARLOTTE: Plantation Club, and Paul D. HARRISBURG: 
Amusement Corp. of America Reser. Oars Ickes, Robert N, 
Fdson E,. Blackman, Jr. SANDUSKY: Ollie Knipple’s Lounge, and 
Jones, M. P. Eagles Club Ollie Knipple 
Karston, Joe Mathews, S. D. P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
DURHAM: Sallee. Henry Harris High School, and 
Gordon, Douglas SPRINGFIELD: Robert Spitler, Chairman 
FAYETTEVILLE: Jackson, Lawrence +n - lliam " 
“eee oe a — Terrace Gardens, and H. J. aters, B, N 
I - go fy Music, and McCall JOHNSTOWN: 
GREENSBORO: 1YOLEDO: yap nay Club, and 
Fair Park Casino, and Irish LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- “ on 


ing Co., and Don B. Owens, KENNETT SQUARE: 





Horan : Snax Ponte 
War Robert Jr. Secretary oe unmet. 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting National Athletic Club, Roy 6 seeinge 

Events, Inc. Finn and Archie Miller LANCAST 4 

Nightingale, Homer AL STER: 


GRE 





ver e od ‘ 
VILLE: Tripodi, Joseph A., President a 1, Murray 

; th, Thermon Italian Opera Association , a John Parker 
Wilson, Sylvester Twenty One Hour Club and -EWISTOWN: 





HENDERSONVILLE: Raymond E. Pettycrew and  7¢mple Theatre, and 

Livingston, Buster Gordie Vizneau Carl E. Temple 
Bersih ‘ MEADVILLE: 
KINSTON: VIENNA: Noll. Carl 

Parker, David Hull, Russ Power, Donald W 
RALEIGH: Russ Hull r Simmons, Al, Jr. 

Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle WARREN: MIDLAND: 

Wragg, Herbert, Jr. Mason, Bill 


VALLACE: 
WALLACE NANTICOKE: 


Strawberry Festival, Inc. YOUNGSTOWN: : ; ‘ 

WILSON: Colony Nite Club, and Al —e s Night Club, and 
Sdct aden, Robaceods Matyevich, and John Kuharik . . Hamilte n, Owner 
McCann, San Summers, Virgil (Vic) NI CASTLE: 


Natale, Te 
McEachon, Sam ZANESVILLE: «a 


NORTH DAKOTA a tt Friendship League of America, 
OKLAHOMA and A. L. Nelson 


BISMARCK: PHILADELPHIA: 
Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, ARDMORE: Associated Artists Bureau 
Art and John Zenker, George R. Anderson Post No, Benny-the-Bum's, Benjamin 
Operators 65, American Legion, and Fogelman, Proprietor 
DEVILS LAKE: Floyd Loughridge Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. ENID: Ope>ator 
Christianson Norris, Gene Bubech Carl F. 
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Downing, J. Edward 


” Shy- Ann Nite Club, and Hazei TORONTO: 
Ambassador and pen 


Darwyno 


arl 
1452, CIO Steel 
Organizing Com- 


Terry's Supper Club Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
“OLK: 


DISTRICT OF 


and Orchestra Manage- 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 





rican Legion Post No. 151 


Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 


Score Productions aad Opera- 


WASHINGTON 





, and his Rodeo 





Washington Aviation Country 


mmy (James Delagel) 
weer VIRGINIA 








SOUTH CAROLINA 











Th very Del Mar 


Forrest, Thomas 
Fox, Jesse Lee 
Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 
Freich, Joe C. 
Gibbs, Charles 
Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 
a. | oes 
Garnes, C. 
George, Waly 
Gould, Hal 
Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 
Hewlett, Ralph 
Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoftman'’s 3-Ring Circus 
Hollander, Frank, 
Db. C. Restaurant Corp. 
Horan, Irish 
Horn, O. B. 


Concerts Clas- Hoskins, Jack 
Edward Blouin, Howard, LeRoy 


Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 


and LaSociete Sturmak 


Huga, James 
International Ice Revue, Robert 


Hubert ond Raymond White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 


Walsh 


(Martin York) Johnson, Sandy 


Johnston, Clifford 
Jones, Charles 
Kay, Bert 
Kelton, Wallace 
mball, Dude (or Romaine) 
, Edwin 
Kosman, Hyman 
Larson, Norman f. 
Law, Edward 





and his Rodeo Leveson. Charles 


Levin, tiarry 
Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 
Mack, Bee 


McCarthy, E. J. 


SASKATCHEWAN McCaw, E. E., Owner 


Horse Follies of 1946 
McGowan, Everett 
Magee, Floyd 
Magen, Roy 
Mann, Paul 
Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat”’ 
Matthews, John 
Maurice, ge yh 
Meeks 
Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Maur¢ 
and Ralph Paonessa. Managers 
Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 
Ken Miller Productions, and 
Alvin) Ken Miller 
Miquelon, V. 
Montalvo, Santos 


G. Mul 


N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 


Ww : . 
» CUNT sce Seek lor Pantany Co., Seer 
( Blizzard ar 
K 1, Owners 
Olset Buddy 





Marine 
Osborn, Theodore 


O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 








Stock Co. 


Bacon 








(Tiny) 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


Manager 





West Circus 
(Bob) Grooms, 





Naval Veterans Association, and 


and Partners 


‘George, and Riverside 


Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 


MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 


Coconut Lounge Club, and 


“ —-r ree apctmse eterans of Foreign Wars 


Billie and Floyd, Club 


Otto, Jim 


MISCELLANEOUS __ tellewte, Louis 


Patterson, Charles 
Peth, Iron N. 
Pinter, Frank 


D. Freeland Pope, Marion 


Rayburn, Charles 
Rayfield, Jerry 


Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R. 
Enterprises, Khapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 





ck, Employer 

Star Hit Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Ro bertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 

the Dan George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 





Show 
Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 


Thomas, Mac 
Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
White, George 
James Ed- White, Robert 
Williams, Bill 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 


y, Owner and Mgr. Wilson, Ray 
“American Beauties on Parade’’ Young, Robert 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 








IND 


This 
call 


MOBIL 
Cary 
( 


( 


DUNC? 


PHUEN 
i} 
TUCSO 


FORT 


HOT Ss 
Fores 
age 


LITTLE 
Mari 


¢ 


BAKERS 
lus 

BEVERI 
White 

BIG BE’ 
Pacoen 

BOULDI 
br 


CULVER 





LOS AN 


PITTSBI 


Litrent 
SACRAM 


Capps. 
SAN DIE 
Cobr 





LOVELAN 
Westgati 

= 
Wiley, ] 


col 


DANIELSC 
Pine Ho 
GROTON: 
Swiss V 
HARTFOR 
suck’s 
Li ucco, 
MOOSUP: 
Americat 
Club 91 
MYSTIC: 
Alpine ¢ 
Peter 
NORWICH 
Polish V 
Wonder 


Bernier 





Cousin L 
Band 


MAY. 











UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 


HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alpnabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 





cellaneous 
ALABAMA 
MOBILE: 
Cargy Lee, and his Orchestra 
r Tr 10old Parks 
( Curt is Band 
ARIZONA 
DUNCAN: 
Grove 
PHUENIX: 
Ballroom 
TUCSON: 
Edward Barron 
ARKANSAS 


FORT wa 


HO! SPRING S: 
and Haskell Hard- 


LIT TLE az 
Marion Hotel 
CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 


nd George Benton 


oo HILLS 


William RB. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
¢ n Harry E. 
BOULDER CREEK: 


Br 
ow, Manager 
( U il VER CITY: 
Gras Ballroom 
oo 


I Brass Band, and Frank 


E. aos “ director 


I 
LOS ANGELES: 


| ‘ nd Million 
I re and Mayan 


oe rSBURG 
Bennie (Tiny) 
SACRAMENTO: 
I y, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 


Fl ¢ I 
SAN FRANCISCO: 








Kelly, Noel 

Fr Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 

Jones, Cliff 

Southern Pacific American 
I n Post Band 

Se Pac fic Club Band 


SAN LUIS OBISPO: 


SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 

TULARE: 
T DE § Hall 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 


> 


LOVE! AND: 
estgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
ec House 

GROTON: 

Swiss Villa 


HARTFORD: 


063 


Buck's Tavern, Frank §S. De- 


cco, Prop. 
moosu P: 
a nerican Legion 
91 
MYST IC: 


Alpine Club, Inc., and 
Peter Balescracci 
—o ICH: 
lish Veteran's Club 





Bernier, Owner 
PUTNAM: 
BPOE No. 574 
DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON: 
B 





can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 


Band 


MAY. 1953 


FOE No. 208 


e Lodge & Inn, Barney 


ler Bar, and Roger A. 


ndywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
DAYIONA BEACH: 
Moose Lodge 
lic Toc r & Grill 
HAL L ANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
MIAMI: 
August, Gus 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH: 





New Smyrna Beach Yacht Club 


ORLANDO: 
El Patio Club, and Arthur 
Karst, Owner 
SARASOTA: 
400" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 


ander 
IDAHO 
BOISE: 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 


LEWISTON: 
llinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 


Club 
Léwiston Country Club 
IWIN FALLS: 
Kadio Rendezvous 
ILLINOIS 
CAIRO: 


The Spct, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker's Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
on. IVE BRANCH: 
+ Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
kova Amvet Hall 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E, 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
\dams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
MUNCIE: 
elaware County Fair 
Muncie Fair Association 
PLYMOUTH: 
American Legion Post 27 
SOUTH BEND: 
DFV German Club 
Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 


Cr n and Glen Lutes, 

WHITING: 

Whiting Lodge 1189, Loyal 
Order of Moose 


IOWA 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Holy Trinity School 
FILLMORE: 

In School Hall 

KEY WEST: 

Ray Hanten Orchestra 





LANSING: 

City Hall, Lansing City Council 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 


-— x Cc so 
odge Club 
waneTen CITY: 
Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
E. Black 





1 
ZWINGLE: 
Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 
ARKANSAS CITY: 
Twilight Dance Club 


CHENEY: 
Sedgwick County Fair 
EL DORADO: 
Loc Mor Club 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Cowboy Inn 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
Osborn, Joe (Uncle Joe and 
his Stars of Tomorrow) 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
MAYFIELD: 
Fancy Farms Picnic, W. L. 
Cash 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 
Prop. 
Happy Landing 
Moulin Rouge, and Elmo 
Badon, Proprietot 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


UNIVERSITY: 





Sigma Chi Fraternity of 
Louisiana State University 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Aetna 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EASTHAMPTON: - 
Manhattan Club, and Fred 


Kag an, Owner 
Pat freey ER: 
-¢ Theatre 
G ARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
GLOUCESTER: 

Youth Council, YMCA, and 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 

LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 


ni, Prop 
METHUEN: 


Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis. Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 

Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 

Owner 
SPENCER: 

Spencer Fair, and Bernard 

Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 

Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 

Operator 
WORCESTER: 

Ged n, Walter 

Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 

INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 

ISHPEMING: 

Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 

MARQUETTE: 

Johnsten, Martin M 

MIDLAND: 

Eagles Club 





Lakeport Dance Hall 


Twin City Amusement Co., and 


Twin City Amusement Co., z 








NEW MEXICO 


Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 


Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 


. Stevie, and his Orchestra 
Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 


COLLEGE POINT, L. L 


Hollywood Restaurant 


York Villa Restaurant, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino’s Italian Cuisine 


cluding Colvin Theatre 


Seven Pines Restaurant 


NEW JERSEY 


Leslie, and Vineyards 


Disc Company of America 


Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman, William I 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 

Traemer’s Kestaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 

Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 

Briggs, Prop 
PEEKSKILL: 
Washington Tavern, and 
Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 
PORTCHESTER: 
Jewish Community Center 
Zettola, Robert 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 
Polish Community Home 
(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 
Miller, Gene 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches 
tra 

Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 
AKRON: 


German-American Club 
Ghent Road Inn 
ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 
Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 
Cincinnati Country Club 
Fort Mitchell Country Club 
Highland Country Club 
Steamer Avalon 
Summit Hills Country Club 
Twin Oaks Country Club 
COLUMBUS: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Aerie 297 
DAYTON: 
The Ring, Maura Paul, Op 
ELYRIA: 
Palladium Ballroom 
GENEVA: 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal Building 
ay eer my 
Harrisburg Inn 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
IRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
Coloniai Inn, and Dustin E. 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko's Circle L Ranch 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
LISBON: 
Eagles Club, and Felix Butch 
MASSILLON: 
VFW 
MILON: 
Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr 


PAINESVILLE: 
Slim Luse and his Swinging 
Rangers 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 


Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 


VAN WERT: 

B. P. O. Elks 
Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 


45 














YOUNGSTOWN: CARBONDALE: SUMMER HILL: TEXAS WEST VIRGINIA CUSTER: wast’ 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, Loftus Plays ur Simmer Hill Picnic Grounds, EVILLE: People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, 0 
and Joe Stuphar ind Max Levine, President and Paul De Wald, Super- BE y ; CHARLESTON: and Mrs. Truda Or 
DUPONT: intendent Beeville Country Club Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop'' Thompson pyRanp: WISc¢ 
Comes Cite ai eas CORPUS CHRISTI: and Louie Risk, Operators Wales Qecliectes Gre 
OKLAHOMA ° WILKINSBURG: Al Hardy and Band FAIRMONT: np . 
2 VALLSTON: Lunt, Grace The Lighthouse hewuene Post a EAU CLAIRE: 
OKLAHOMA CITY: Brady's Run Hotel Santikos, Jimmie Gey Sect, ond Adée Deve eng SRe* ee Ge 
as Orchest ill Hot - me 5 Wildwood N 
Bass, Al, Orchestra apd el RHODE ISLAND FORT WORTH: Howard Weekly Idwood Nite Club, and LARA! 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra FORD CITY: ie John Stone, Manager 
> ne ~ : > . Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. West End Tavern, and b Stev 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra Atlantic City Ian NEWPORT: KENOSHA: 
>a “ antic y ne : Cunn ngham A. B. Ullom “ <4 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin FREEDOM: Frank Simmons and his Salius Binudedt Savace 
Parker oe Orchestra PORT ARTHUR: KEYSTONE: NORTH FREEDOM: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent b WOONSOCKET: DeGrasse, Lenore Calloway, Franklin American Legion Hall 

VINITA: GIRARDVILLE: Ja al Vv. j a SAN ANGELO: . emrr MANITOWOC: 

utes Aasntietion St. Vincent's Church Hall — Club Acapulco PARKERSBURG: gy oy ge 
JERSEY SHORE: SAN ANTONIO: — Duvalle, Owner i 

Riverview Ranch SOUTH CAROLINA La Rhumba Club, Oscar : iT: ” Pr 

OREGON siiemiad MINERAL POINT: I 

NEW CASTLE: CHARLESTON: Rodriguez, Operator WISCONSIN Midway Tavern and Hall Well 

GRANTS PASS Gables Hotel, and Five O'Clock Club. and 43 Laverty. Proprictor 
Fruit Dale Grange Frank Giammarir Mose Sabel int APPLETON: paeeae rae 

: JEW KENSINGTON VIRGINIA Koehne's Hall OREGON: 
SAMS VALLEY: NEW KENSINGTON: FOLLY BEACH: Village Hall : 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- Gable Inn lie + gaa BRISTOL: BEAVER DAM: PARDEEVILLE 
¥ . o 1 . é 3 9th 
ficy, Grange Master PHILADELPHIA: Knights of Templar Beaver Dam American Legion Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra tow 
Duor Hiram Ew Ewe: Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 
upree am NEWPORT NEWS: — 
PENNSYLVANIA oreesunetn SOUTH DAKOTA Heat . Robert BELOIT: ay 
—— - J Of Beat Club : gh Sc 

seat Club 22 SCOTLAND: Viatery Gunaet Chul — ae eee 
Washinaten Bead New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and Scotland Commercial Club é , " 

; Jim Passarella, Props. RICHMOND: BLOOMINGTON: SOLDIER'S GROVE: 

ASHLAND: Starlight Club, and William a oe Gorman, Ken, Band BRANI 
Fa cl READING: TENNESSEE Eddleton, Owner and Oper- McLane, Jack, Orchestra STOUGHTON Pall 
\ F 5 ' t me Association Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra BRISTOL: ator BOSCOBEL: Stoughion Country Club, Dr 

toate ROULETTE: Knights of Templar ROANOKE: nme Mek , vom O. A. Gregerson, Pres. 

BARTONSVILLE: Sremer. Biase. teehee thee Krisch, Adolph Miller, Earl 
Hotel Bartonsville CHATTANOOGA: Peckham, Harley TREVOR: AYR: 

BEAVER FALLS: SUNBURY: Alhambra Shrine Sid Farl Orchestra Stork Club, and Mr. Aide \y 
White Towaship tne WASHINGTON COTTAGE GROVE: TWO RIVERS: 

BIG RUN: SCRANTON: Roller Rink SEATTLE: Cottage Grove Town Hall, fohn Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mer CUMBI 
L Run Inn Yarrish's Cafe s A be Tuxed ib, C. Battee, Owner alvin, Operator Timms Hall and Tavern Map! 








JIRAILIPIAIN 








This is it—the trumpet you and I have been looking for— so 
many, many years. The greatest sound ever...wonderful flexibility 
and response...plus added range and a scale that is unbelievably 
easy and accurate. Take this new Leblanc on a four or five hour 
job, and learn what it means to play a “trumpet man’s trumpet”! 


I am intensely proud of this great new instrument—proud of 
my own role in its development, and proud of the Leblanc 
acousticians and craftsmen who translated my dream into such 
thrilling reality. Make a date today to try this amazing new trumpet. 


nll il 













KENOSHA, WISCON 





G. LEBLANC CO., 


Listen to Leblanc artist Ralph Marterie 
ond his Down Beat Orchestra on his latest 
Mercury record, Coravan (Mercury No. 70097). 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN MA 

















WESTFIELD: 
O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, 
Orchestra 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 


Gross, Quesnal and Louis 


WYOMING 


LARAMIE: 
Stevens, Sammy 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 


Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
I rietor 
W Jack 
HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co. 
Kewalo Inna 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 
BRANDON: 
Palladium Dance Hell 
ONTARIO 
AYR: 7 
Community The tre 


H i Orchestra 
CUMBERLAND: 
M Leaf Hall 


WOODSTOCK: 


BERTHIER: 


BERTHIERVILLE: 


GREEN VALLEY: QUEBEC: 


Green Valley Pavilion, Leo Canadian and American Book- 
Lajoie, Prop. ing Agency 
<INGSVILLE: 
. “ IERBROOKE: 


Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and SE 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 


NIAGARA FALLS: MEXICO 
Niagara Falls Memorial Bugle MEXICO CITY: 


Sherbrooke Arena 





(or Trumpet) Band Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Radio Station CHVC, Howard Orchestra 
Bedford, President and 
Owner 
SARNIA: 
Polish Hall MISCELLANEOUS 
ner Cateteria > 
S a Golf Club Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 
TORONTO: Marvin, Eddie 
Mitiord, Bert Wells, Jack 
Fcho Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg 


Three Hundred Club 


Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 


Naylor, Manager HH t 
Help 


QUEBEC 





Chateau Berthels Conquer 


Manoir Berthier, ir 


d_ Bruce | 


MONTREAL: 


— | Caneer 


Burns-Goulet, Teddy | 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher 
ind L. Gagnon 








PAUL A. BIGSBY 





60 Modern Tunings 


For EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 


SENT POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. 
ON RECEIPT OF $1.00 CASH OR MONEY ORDER 


16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS 
MINORS, INVERTEDS, COMBINATIONS 
DIMINISHED, AUGMENTED 


1953 BY 
8114 East Phlox St., Downey, Calif. 




















f the Masters 











FOR SALE 


VIOLIN SHOP IN TORONTO, CANADA 
HEART OF THE CITY LOCATION 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 


REPAIRER-MAKER 
B. LOBAN 
365 Yonge St. Toronto, Canada 


















MAY, 1953 












, SELMER HALL OF FAME 





HERE’S MORE PROOF: WHERE YOUR 
TALENT AND REPUTATION ARE CONCERNED 


It Pays to Play a Selmer 


GINO B. CIOFFI, principal 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CLARINET SECTION 


WILLIE SMITH, outstanding 
alto sax man, former “Jazz at 
the Philharmonic" star. Now 
with Billy May's great band. 
Plays Selmer exclusively. 


MANUEL VALERIO 


SERGE CHALOFF, baritone 
sax star, Perennial Down Beat 
and Metronome poll winner. 
Formerly with Woody 
Herman, now fronting his own 
combo. A long-time Selmer 


ROSARIO MAZZEO 


LEE CASTLE, stellar trumpet 
artist, formerly with Benny 
Goodman, Artie Shaw and 
other name bands. Has led his 
own band the past 8 years. A 
Selmer user for 20 years. 


PASQUALE CARDILLO 


all Selmer users 


CHUCK TRAVIS, tenor sax, 
formerly with Jimmy Dorsey 
ond other top bands. Now 
playing Vernon Alley Group 
at the Blackhawk, San Francis- 
co. Plays Selmer exclusively. 





You'll be amazed at the differ- 
ence a Selmer can make in 
your playing. No other instru- 
ment can contribute so much to 
your tone, technique and all- 
around artistry. Get the facts 


—=mail the coupon now! 


LES BROWN REED SECTION WITH THEIR SELMERS: |. to r. Dave Pell, Sal Libero, Butch Stone, Les Brown, Ronny Lang, 
Abe Aaron. Featured with Bob Hope and ranked as one of the top bands of the year. All are strong Selmer boosters. 


. elmer... 


H. & A. SELMER INC. 
DEPT. B-51, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Please send my copy of your Free brochure 
describing the new 


Selmer. 





ELKHART, INDIANA 


name of instrument 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 














